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THERE were some interesting papers read at the annual 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, held last Wednesday and Thursday at Chicago. 
Some of these addresses we produce in entirety in our news 
pages, and liberal extracts are made from others. It wiil 
be noticed, from our report of the proceedings, that there 
was not much debating; the members came together, 
listened during the two days in an orderly manner to the 
several carefully prepared addresses, received the reports 
of various committees and state boards, elected officers, 
and then went back to their homes. 





THE Guardian is a paper printed in Boston in the inter- 
ests of assessment insurance. In its issue for August 
appears a full page advertisement of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of New York, and several articles 
complimentary tothe President of that Association, E. B. 
Harper. It is evident that Mr. Harper is the most liberal 
patron of The Guardian, and is at liberty to fill its columns 
with matter satisfactory to himself. In one editorial we 
find the following: ‘“ What is accomplished by the assess- 
ment system? Every dollar that the member pays in he 
knows beforehand the predestined use of. That portion 
which is paid for the purpose of meeting death claims is a 
sacred trust for that purpose, and that alone, and the officer 
who should use any part of it forany other purpose, no matter 
what that purpose might be, would be amenable to the law 
of the land for a violation of trust, and a misappropriation 
of trust funds.” The italics are ours. We now quote 
from the constitution of the Mutual Reserve Fund Asso- 
ciation, as amended at a recent meeting of officers and 
agents, with possibly a few unofficial members: “All 
monies received from assessments, after deducting the ex. 
penses incurred in collecting the same, State and county taxes, 
legal and other expenses in defending or protecting the 
Association against the payment of unaudited or fraudu- 
lent claims shall be deposited to the credit of the mortu- 
ary and reserve funds.” It was by virtue of this amend- 
ment that a contract was made with the treasurer whereby 





he was to receive five per cent of all assessments collected 
in consideration of his services. According to this cham- 
pion of assessment insurance, the officers of the Mutual 
Reserve are “ amenable to the law of the land for a viola- 
tion of trust and a misappropriation of trust funds.” That 
has been our opinion for some time, and we are glad to 
have it confirmed by the mouthpiece of the Association. 





IT is alleged against assessment insurance companies that 
they lack the element of cohesion, and that members soon 
get tired of paying assessments and drop out. This is vig- 
orously denied by the champions of that system who falsify 
the record made by experience, and claim that “ new blood” 
keeps the membership full. But here is what we find in a 
circular issued by an assessment company having a security 
fund attachment: “In ordinary co-operative societies, the 
better risks forfeit—members whose health has become im- 
paired stay—the percentage of impaired lives increasing in 
proportion to the number remaining in force, while the 
mortality rate increases, finally becoming excessive, dis- 
persing the remaining membership.” Experience has 
demonstrated the truth of this in hundreds of instances 
where assessment companies have failed because they could 
not raise money enough by assessments to pay death 
claims as they become due. It is consoling to find such 
admissions, however, in their own literature. The man 
with a patent assessment safety valve appears, and in order 
to get business for himself, begins to expose the fallacy of 
the system he had before advocated. But the patent 
attachment affords no protection to the members; it pro- 
vides a more circuitous route for the officers to travel to 
reach the money paid in, but they get there in the end all 
the same. 





THE reckless manner in which prominent business men 
and respectable citizens lend their names to bolster up im- 
practicable schemes, and, frequently, deceptive speculative 
enterprises, cannot be condemned too severely. The fa- 
cility with which names are secured as endorsements or 
references is one of the principal reasons why the country 
is overrun with deceptive assessment societies that pretend 
to deal in life insurance, marriage insurance, or some of 
the kindred schemes devised by adventurers to defraud 
the public. When these endorsers are called to account, 
they know nothing of the practical working of these con- 
cerns, but excuse themselves by saying “the manager is a 
clever fellow, and I let him use my name.” The “ mana- 
ger” is generally some impecunious fellow who lives by 
his wits, and these endorsers had rather lend him their 
names to aid his schemes than loan him $5—it is a good 
way to set him up in business and get rid of his importu- 
nity. We observe that the Mutual Life and Maturity 
Association of Washington, publishes as references a long 
list of names of residents of that city, some of whom are 
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well known business men. Inquiries addressed to some of 
them have elicited the answer that they know nothing 
about the Association, but permitted their names to be 
used at the request of an acquaintance. Of all the pre- 
posterous, visionary and deceptive schemes put forth 
under the assessment system, this is the worst we have 
seen. This Association, proposes to pay, at the end of 
five years, to each member the sum of $1000 in considera- 
tion of his paying $5 membership fee, $15 annual dues, 
$120 monthly dues, and $210 for assessments—a total of 
$350,—thus giving the members a profit of $650 in five 
years. They also promise $5 weekly indemnity in case of 
sickness. If the member dies before the expiration of the 
five years, his beneficiary is to receive at the rate of $100 
for each year he has been a member. The money to do 
all this is to come from the reserve fund, and this reserve 
fund is to be accumulated thusly: Ifa member dies, all 
the living members are to be assessed, and the sum re- 
maining after paying the beneficiaries of the deceased 
member goes to this fund; the sums paid by withdrawing 
members and the monthly dues are also to swell this fund. 
This absurd scheme actually passes current in Washington, 
and men are found sufficiently verdant to become mem- 
bers, paying good honest money for empty promises. The 
managers of a lottery rely upon the money paid them for 
numerous blanks to enable them to pay their prizes, but 
in this grand scheme there are to be no blanks—every 
member is to have $1000 for $350, unless he dies, and 
then his beneficiary is to receive more than his member- 
ship cost. The proposition is so absurd that it is surpris- 
ing that respectable men will allow their names to be used 
in connection with it. Ignorant, or unthinking persons 
who cannot or will not take the time to look into the 
scheme for themselves, are carried away by the names of 
the references, aided by the voluble tongues of aggressive 
agents, and are induced to part with their money in the 
hope of realizing the impossible. After all, if they can be 
so easily victimized, we do not know but they deserve to be. 








THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


I our previous criticisms of this Association (THE SPEC- 

TATOR, August 23 and 30,) we have shown, from the 
official and unofficial statements of its officers and its pub- 
lished literature: 1. That among its present officers is one 
at least whose reputation is so bad that agents requested 
that it be omitted from the published list of directors, as 
its publication was an obstacle in the way of securing busi- 
ness. 2. That for this reason the names of E. G, and N. 
W. Bloss were omitted from the published list of directors. 
3. That the statements, verbal, written and printed, made 
by the president, E. B. Harper, are unworthy of credence. 


ne 
Te 


altered, since the advent of Mr. Harper to the Presidency 
as to pervert the objects for which it was organized, :. 
That its expenditures are extravagant, and the money paid 
in by the members disbursed in a reckless and irresponsi. 
ble manner. 6. That statements to the Insurance Depart. 
ment and to the members of the Association have been 
falsified and “ doctored,” material facts suppressed, and a 
deception upon the public thereby perpetrated. 7, That 
the published certificate of the auditor of the reserve and 
death fund accounts, O. D. Baldwin, president of the Fourth 
National Bank, is wot a certificate covering the general 
affairs of the Association, but of those accounts only, g. 
That under the amended constitution, the officers can 
“freeze out” members whenever they please. 9. That by 
the system in vogue of auditing death claims, it is possi. 
ble for such claims to be held in abeyance for any length 
of time, and members who joined subsequent to the deaths 
occurring, to be assessed to pay them. ro. In short, we 
have shown that the Association has virtually fallen into 
the hands of a few men who have opened wide the doors 
for peculation and fraud to enter, and that the sacred trust 
fund committed to their care for the benefit of prospective 
widows and orphans, is liable to be dissipated by reckless. 
ness or despoiled by fraud. While we claim to have 
abundantly demonstrated these propositions in previous 
articles, we deem it well to pursue the subject, in order, if 
possible, to open the eyes of the 15,000 members of the 
Association and show them how completely they are at 
the mercy of the officers who control its administration. 
We have referred to the sworn report made by President 
Harper to the Insurance Departmegt, as required by law, 
showing the business of the Association at the close of the 
year 1882. That report was false in essential particulars, 
misstating some things and suppressing others that were 
material to a correct knowledge of its affairs. The then 
Superintendent of Insurance, Charles G. Fairman, wrote an 
official letter to Mr. Harper, calling his attention to these 
misstatements and suppressions, demanding an _ honest 
report. Mr. Harper replied evasively and voluminously— 
characteristics of his correspondence in general,-—where- 
upon Mr. Fairman wrote him a most scathing letter, reiter- 
ating his demand for a fulland honest report. To this Mr. 
Harper responded by forwarding in May a supplemental 
report, which was far from being as full and complete asit 
should have been. Mr. Fairman soon after retired from 
office, and the matter was not pressed further. John A. 
McCall succeeded to the office of Superintendent, and has 
been so actively engaged in other matters that he has not 
had time to pursue the inquiry regarding the Mutual Re- 
serve, but it is probable that he will make a thorough 
examination of it at an early day. Through the courtesy 
of the editor of The Insurance Times, we present in other 
columns the letters addressed by Superintendent Fairman 
to Mr. Harper. It will be seen that these fully sustain 
every charge we have made as to false and “doctored” 
reports put forth by the management to mislead the Super- 
intendent and the public. To show the character of these 





4- That the constitution of the Association has been so 


reports, we make the following extract from the annua 
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report sworn to by Mr. Harper, showing the income of the 
Association for 1882: 


CD GOB... 60 scvccseves secsecesveseeess p00 ss hate $7,061 
PEE UMEB cscs e oe seeescveccevessoncecescevcsesoese 50,470 
MEMMMOMNOMED 0. cece sees nccccece + sesensee cos sesecene 73,099 
RNUNEE 55 5556S ose cewels cee sisees ewer eesdseecivee susie sees 17 

EE NE i:d0 bbe ee at reins Obes aNe <he $130,647 


In another part of the report it is claimed that 6892 mem- 
bers were admitted during the year, and that there were 
7998 certificates in force at the end of the year, “insuring” 
$35,190,750. According to this, the average amount of 
each certificate is nearly $4400, while the average age of 
the members is given at a little over 43 years. On this 
basis the income of the Association for 1882 would have 
been substantially as follows, figuring the average certificate 
at $4000 instead of $4400. 


Admission fees for 6892 members..............222 cecccecs $124,056 
| See eer err Tees Sebegen 13.784 
Annual dues of 7998 members....... 2. cecescs csvvecsce 63.984 
Assessments collected (as reported)... ..........0..00--00- 76,896 

Nahi cssacucswinrndesjuavianwaseat $278,720 
Income as sworn to by Mr. Harper... .... .....1 ......++ 130,647 

PONE isccas tes endseneedoseedn adetee omen nee $148,073 


Here is nearly $150,000 paid in by members of which no 
account whatever is made by the officers. On the contrary, 
the fact of the receipt of more than half the gross income 
of the Association is suppressed entirely. In the report 
sworn to by Mr. Harper, under the head of “income during 
the year’ the sum of $73,098 is reported as having been 
realized from assessments, while under another heading we 
find reported ‘‘amount assessed,” $92,414; “ gross amount 
collected,” $76,896. The discrepancy between the $76,- 
896 collected and the $73,098 reported, is, probably the 
difference between the gross and net receipts from assess- 
ments, or, in other words, indicates that of $76,896 collected 
to pay death claims, $3,798 was appropriated for other ex- 
penses. The amended constitution permits any portion of 
the death assessments to be used for expenses that the 
officers see fit to apply to such purposes. The amended sec- 
tion giving them this power is as follows: “ All monies re- 
cieved from assessments, after deducting the expenses in- 
curred in collecting the same, state and county taxes, legal 
and other expenses in defending or protecting the Associa- 
tion against the payment of unaudited or fraudulent claims, 
shall be deposited to the credit of the mortuary and reserve 
funds.” A contract in accordance with this amended sec- 
tion, was made with the treasurer, Charles R. Bissell, by 
which he was to receive as compensation, five per cent of 
all assessments collected. Five per cent on $76,896 gross 
collections would be $3445, which sum is so near. the dif- 
ference between the gross and net collections reported by 
Mr. Harper that the presumption is that the treasurer en- 
forced his contract. In the literature of the Association, 


issued for the information of the members, no mention is 
made of the gross amounts realized from assessments, the 
net sum alone being given, as follows, which we take from 
alate circular: 


‘to the Department, show a credit of $50,441. 












Net Receipts from Assessment No. 1............-0050008 $4,000 00 
45 ve " Re TSS ..on'xnne pee ba tices oe Te 
‘ = ’ Bs essere cs 14,230.61 
. " . ake Cae ee ee ee 21,699.10 
4 _ " ite Ce eee esey 31,200.14 
‘ : " AY cals | Waites sthom 43,013.50 
, " €: “ 7 to May 14. ........ 53,757.48 
‘ ” og “ 7 since last statement... 4,789.26 
* ” ¥ “ 8to July 18, 1883...... 61,480.65 
TiS. G55 45 ARN ERK SSS o TERS HOR Oo eter ee ad $243,510.91 


How much was actually collected from the members in 


order that this sum of $243,510 might be placed to the 
credit of the death claim and reserve funds, it is impossible 
to guess. 
various other expenses were taken out as provided for in 
the amended constitution, the gross collections from death 
assessments must have approached closely $300,000, for 
the time indicated. Yet this Association boasts, in its 
literature, that annual dues only are used to pay expenses, 
and that all assessments are held as sacred trust funds! 


If the treasurer exacted his five per cent, and 


We have seen that the membership of last year paid 


about $278,720 into the Association, but that Mr. Harper 
credits them with paying only $130,647 ; there was in ad- 
dition, $6,024 brought forward from the previous year, 


making $136,672 in the hands of the officers during the 


year, according to the sworn report. The disbursements 


are reported at $86,230, of which $34,250 was paid in set- 
tlement of “losses and claims.” The report on another 
page, however, gives a list of death losses which foots up 
$33,000 only. What the nature of the other claims that 
were paid was is not stated. From this it will be seen that 
while the members paid into the Association last year some 
$278,720, the officers paid for death losses only $33,000. It 
is also reported that the Association then had cash assets 
of the value of $50,441. In the supplemental statement, 
extorted with much difficulty from Mr. Harper by the 
Superintendent in May last, it is stated: ‘“‘ The number of 
death claims on which assessments had not been made on 
December 31st, 1882, were eleven, amounting to $59,250, 
all of which have since been paid in full.” Thus, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harper’s sworn statements, the Association was, 
December 31st last, insolvent—it had, on account of death 
claims, a liability amounting to $59,250, and only $50,441 
with which to meetit. Yetin the literature of the company 
this liability is carefully concealed, while the amount to its 
credit is conspicuously paraded. The widows and orphans 
who should have been paid promptly the money due them 
were put off in order that Mr. Harper might, in his report 
This shows, 
also, what we have asserted was possible, that death claims 
are held in abeyance without being assessed for until it 
suits the convenience of the officers to act on them ; and 
further, that new members can never know how much of a 
liability they are buying into when they join this Associa- 
tion. A member joining during the first part of the pres- 
ent year, was liable to be, (and probably was) assessed to 
pay the $59,250 of death claims that had accrued during 
the previous year. In fact, we are informed that members 
of but a few days standing have actually been assessed for 
deaths that occurred before they became members. This 
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th 
is rendered possible by the manner in which assessments | rupt all the insurance companies doing business therein, whether local, pa 
are levied, the assessment notices failing to give the date | 48€ncy or foreign. The Herald’s language was so violent that no in. x 
of the death for which the assessment is made. This in. telligent underwriter could have been deceived, but perhaps the Public 
f ti ; lie itil Cite meee tak th may have been alarmed. As aconclusive answer to the ravings of The 
nagenes _— 7 ey Os ; : . Y | Herald writer we may say there are a score of local companies whose pe 
should discover the small African concealed in the con- | total risks in the dry-goods district are limited to their net surplus, fo 


glomerated assessment woodpile. Neitherdoes the notice | many agency companies whose entire lines therein are less than their T 


state the age of the deceased, so that it is impossible for | net surplus, (notably the Hartford and Philadelphia companies,) ang vi 
members to know that they have bought an interest in a | We are confident that not one of the English companies has at risk an ne 
graveyard as well as into an unspecified liability. amount equal to ene-ball of its bnse-paying pawer, Supersdiel ie Gy R 
Th ‘inal eituti i the Ambciatt tipulated fact is the remoteness of the chance that the dry-goods district will N 
© original constitution © € ASSOCIATION stipulate ever be destroyed. Its dangers have stimulated caution and care to A 
that only healthy persons between the ages of 15 and 65 | such an extent that its destruction is all but impossible. In any event, fo 
years should be admitted to membership, yet in the supple- | the destruction or insolvency of even half of the insurance companies of 
mental statement furnished the department, Mr. Harper | in New York is not possible, even should the entire dry-goods district W 
swore that on the 31st of December there were 136 mem- | >¥"™. o e -; §. 
bers who were 65 years of age or over, some of them being F : ° 
€9 and 70 years sd ‘Chaat of Vite meine tied tienes Bae A CURIOUS underwriter wants to know if the fire polices on the cI 
Aenitted a h i ineligible. i ie ‘olati f Boreel Building on lower Broadway contain a privilege for special haz- la 
admitte be ser they were ine =o positive violation Of | ardous occupancy, so as to cover the two full-blooded printing offices fr 
the constitution. In explanation of this, Mr. Harper Says | in the rear basement. If these printing offices were in the tariff dis- th 
the board of directors has power to make rules and regu- | trict, they would add fifty cents to the charge on stocks in the same C 
lations, and are not bound by the language of the consti- building. In this — the printing offices belong to the Home and fi 
tution. In other words, the members have no rights the German-American insurance companies, and if these companies have t 
board of directors are bound to respect. The amended policies on the Boreel Building we suppose it is all right. 
constitution leaves out the limitations as to age, so that " . ; ti 
the concern is free to take in any one, even centennarians, ONE of our contemporaries had recently a lot of pretended dis- b 
if they desire. We know of one case where a gentleman patches from various prominent underwriters and journalists on the ¥ 
67 years of age was admitted; he was in poor health, and subject of reform, and the things needed to secure it, which were quite o 
hvsici / é ‘ “cute’’ as the Yankees say. In nearly every case some personal <= 
oe had declared that he was suffering from heart | weakness or peculiarity was happily exposed and some of the hits were am 
disease; one physician refused to examine him because he | so palpableas to excite laughter. This kind of journalism has its draw- . 


knew he was not a fit subject to insure. Yet this man | backs, however, as the most amiable persons rarely like to have their I 
was admitted to membership last year, and, it is reported, foibles made public, and in this instance there were some “ hits” alto- 
his medical examination was made by the agent, who gether too personal to be pleasant to the parties accredited therewith. 
receives compensation for the members he introduces. os , . 

We have shown that the board of directors appoints THE August fires instead of letting up as anticipated a fortnight ago, 
three of its members as an executive committee to rather increased in size and number toward the last. The Williams- 


F ree ‘ , . port blaze was a scorcher for many companies, and the various lines 
Kan its business, mane that this committee COMMITS, caught by several offices suggests that the risks which burned were i 
nominally, of the president and the two vice-pres- previously supposed to be far enough apart to avoid the exposure dan- 


no ese 


- 








V 
idents, but that Mr. Harper is actually the controlling | ger. What happened in Williamsport has often happened elsewhere, ‘ 
spirit. We think we have shown from his own statements | and will probably occur often hereafter, that the supposed remoteness P 
and the literature of the Association that this is a concern | °f risks from each other indicated by spaces of one hundred feet, more c 
wholly unworthy of public confidence, and that it relies | °F less, has proved, and is liable to prove, a delusion and snare to the 
upon deceit and misrepresentation to secure public patron- unsuspecting. Many of our strictly local companies caught losses of 
‘ é cers $2500 in this fire. The month ended badly for the agency offices, in- } 
age. That we are not alone in this belief is shown by the cluding the English branches. 
official letters sent by Superintendent Fairman to Mr. 3 ¢ 
Harper, which will be found in other columns, and to ' I 
= ar . . To have unlucky neighbors is almost as much of a catastrophe now- 
which we invite special attention. es : ‘ 
a-days as to have a fire originate on one’s own premises. A recent up- 
town fire in this city was in premises adjoining those of a manufacturer 
who has for the fourth time suffered loss from his neighbors—twice in 
one location, and once in each of two other places. The result is that 
this person, although innocent of the origin of each fire, stands on the 
record as having suffered a fire loss four times, and as the companies are 
SPECTATOR SURVEYS. often stupid enough to taboo a man thus recorded, without stopping 
to inquire into any of the circumstances, it follows that the person in 





question is punished for the sins of his neighbors. This, however, is 
not an unusual experience. It shows that the companies have in mind 
nct only the internal hazard, which an applicant can control, but like- 
wise the external hazard, which he cannot control. 


THE editorial in the N. Y. Herald, last week, on the subject of the 
dry-goods district and its dangers to insurance capital, was conceived 
in ignorance and brought forth in an iniquitous purpose to influence 
pending schemes to spend untold millions of money upon a new 
Croton water reservoir. We have no fault to find with the purpose 
of the article, but we protest against the statements setting forth WE are iniormed that as soon as the municipal authorities are 
that if the New York dry-goods district is destroyed, it will bank- ! ready to make a contract to use the Ramapo water, as authorized by 
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the act of the last Legislature, the promoters of that project are pre- 
red to go ahead with the work and introduce the quantity of 
water contracted for in a reasonable time. 


«e 


THE comparative returns to the fire patrol committee of all the com- 
panies for the corresponding periods, from January to July, for the past 
four years, printed in last week’s SPECTATOR, are quite suggestive. 
The following companies show a steady diminution in their receipts, 
yiz., American Exchange, Broadway, City, Clinton, Commercial, Conti- 
nental, Jefferson, Lorillard, Merchants, Mechanics, National, Nassau, 
Rutgers, Sterling, Hartford, Aitna, National of Hartford; Security of 
New Haven, Mercantile Murine, Springfield, Queen and Northern. 
A few others fluctuate, doing worse this year than last, or worse than 
former years. The most marvellous change 1s in the Manufacturers 
of Boston, which in 1881 reported $51,-02, and in 1883 only $24,389, 
while the Provicence-Washington jumped from $10,877 in 1880 to 
$33,193 in 1883. The race between the German-American and Green- 
wich for ascendancy among the local companies is close. Both in- 
creased about the same amount ($31,000) from 1881 to 1883. The 
largest increase is that of the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
from $137,000 in 1880, to $186,918 in 1883. The largest decrease is 
that of the Manufacturers of Boston, before mentioned, although the 
Continental reports only $55,765 against $71,756 in 1880. All these 
figures indicate certain features of internal management well known 
to the fraternity. 

- A ie 

THE cotton merchants in the South have been holding indigna- 
tion meetings relative to the increased rates on cotton now charged 
by underwriters. It would be quite as appropriate for the under- 
writers to hold meetings and pass resolutions concerning the price 
of cotton, as for the factors and merchants to dictate the charges of 
underwriters for fire insurance. We commend to the companies the 
response of a certain railroad superintendent to a resolution of a 
number of commuters in relation to an advance in commutation rates. 
It reads as follows: “‘ This road is not run by town meetings.” 

THE question whether companies are bound to return unearned premi- 
ums in full, or may deduct the commission paid to brokers, is an open one. 
Recently a policy was ordered cancelled by a company, It was pre- 
sented to the office by the assured, who insisted upon the tull re- 
turn, and would not submit to the deduction of the commission orig- 
inally allowed the broker. The company insisted and undertook to 
withhold the policy, but when the president was appealed to he 
relented and paid the return premium in full. We are informed some 
companies have arrangements with brokers to refund commissions 
on cancelled policies. 


THE Mercantile Insurance Company of Cleveland has resumed its 
New York agency, and appointed Messrs. Weed & Kennedy, 6 Pine 
street, agents. The company had some business at other points in the 
State continuously for eleven years, but withdrew from the metro- 
politan district in the beginning of 1879. It was formerly repre- 
sented by Dorr & Suydam. The Mercantile is now in good hands. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The United States Plate ‘ lass Insurance Company. 
Tue United States Plate Glass Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, was 
notified on Thursday that its certificate of authority to do business in 
Massachusetts was revoked. This step was taken by Commissioner Tar- 
box after an examination into the company’s condition by Examiner 
Plympton. We understand that this examination was set on foot mainly 
through the exertiuns of Henry Harteau, president of the Metropolitan 
Plate Glass Insurance Company, When Commissioner Clarke was in 





office Mr, Harteau vainly tried to induce him to make an examination, 
and it was through his correspondence with Governor Butler and Com- 
missioner Tarbox that Examiner Plympton was eventually instructed to 
examine the United States Plate Glass. 

The following is the official notice issued by Mr. Tarbox : 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
33 PEMBERTON Square, Boston, August 30, 1883. 

Upon an examination of the United States Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany, a foreign insurance company organized under the laws of the State 
of Pennsylvania, it appears that the annual statement made by the officers 
of the company to this Department is false in essential particulars and 
grossly mistates the company’s financial condition ; the company’s assets 
are largely overvalued ; incumbrances not reported are found to exist 
upon its real estate ; its schedule of assets includes property to which it 
has no title ; a mortgage reported as a first lien on real estate is found to 
be subordinate to a prior mortgage ; the securities of the claimed.value of 
$50,500 assigned to the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania for pro- 
tection of its policyholders, are found to be worth not more than $37,500, 
and probably less. Some of these errors are not consistent with probity 
on the part of the certifying officers. The company’s principal loans are 
to its officers, who also are its principal stockholders. I am not satisfied 
that the company has reliable assets of the value, above its liabilities, of 
$50,000, the amount required by law as a qualification to do business in 
Massachusetts. All parties concerned will take notice that all certificates 
of authority granted in behalf of said company, or to its agents, to do 
insurance business in the Commonwealth, are revoked. 

JouHn K. Tarsox, /nsurance Commissioner. 





Ex-Superintendent Fairman and the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association 


THE report of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of its business 
for 1882, submitted to the Insurance Department by the president, E. B. 
Harper, was so false and misleading as to elicit the following sharp and 
pungent letters from the then Superintendent, Charles G, Fairman. These 
letters were discovered by the editor of The Insurance Times, to whom 
we are indebted for the privilege of reprinting them. 


STATE OF NEw YorK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, March 13, 1883. 


Mr. Epwarp B. HARPER, President Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
No. 149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.: 

Sir—On my return to the office, after being confined to the house for 
several days by illness, I find that vou have filed your annual statement 
for December 31, 1882. Under the authority conferred on me by Section 
2 of Chapter 256 of the Laws of 1881, I provided a blank form for annual 
statement, and among other things yequired a return of your ‘total 
receipts,” and the sources thereof, and total expenditures and objects 
‘*thereof,” I find that, in place of reporting your total receipts and dis- 
bursements, you have simply included in your income the net amounts 
received from agents for membership fees, annual dues and assess- 
ments, and have not included in the expenditures, commissions, medical 
examiners’ fees, etc., on account of agency business. This is clearly a 
violation of the law, both in the intent and spirit, and I hereby request 
that you shall, without delay, give me a full statement of your member- 
ship fees, dues and assessments, as paid by your members, and a state- 
ment of the commission retained by your agents and paid to your medical 
examiners, in order that I may include the same in my annual report to 
the Legislature. 

You will also please state if, on December 31, 1882, you had been 
notified of any deaths occurring in your membership, which were not 
returned in item two of liabilities, calling for ‘* claims for losses in process 
of adjustment, or adjusted and not due.” I ask this for the reason that 
you have changed the blank by adding to the words quoted in this para- 
graph the following: ‘* On which assessments have been made,” 

Under item VII., exhibit of certificates of policies, where the losses 
and claims incurred during the year are asked for, you alter the blank in 
each case by adding ‘‘on which assessments have been made.” You 
will please state your total losses and claims incurred during the year 
without such qualification. 

On page 4, item IX., exhibit of membership certificates, you make no 
return, stating across the face of the page, ‘‘We have no classified 
record,” although your report of last year contained the information, [| 
ask that this information be furnished without delay. 

An early response to these several requests will oblige, 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES G, FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 


— 





STATE OF New York, INSURANCE DEPARMENT, 
ALBANY, March 20, 1883. 


Mr. E. B. Harper, President Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, No, 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y,: 
Sin—I have before me your letter of the 17th instant, in reply to my 
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communication of the 13th, touching your neglect to make a proper re- 
turn of your affairs for the year ending December 31st. 1882. 

As a failure to reply to my interrogstories, your answer is a success, I 
do not intend to be led into a discussion of matters wholly irrelevant to 
the point at issue, and if you had applied yourself to the task of giving 
me the information asked for, ins'ead of taking eight pages of type-writing 
matter in endeavoring to avoid replying, there would be no necessity for 
my writing again. 

Your alteration of the form of statement, provided by the Department 
as required by law, first attracted my attention, and as the changes were 
radical, I had no other course to pursue than to demand a compliance 
with Chapter 256 of the laws of 1881, especially as none ot the other co- 
operative organizations, with a far greater membership than your own, had 
asked to be relieved from making the return in the method provided. 

Let us see what it is that you object to reporting as required: 1. Mem- 
bership fees. 2. Annual dues. 3. Assessments. The blank calls for the 
‘*gross amount paid by members, without deductions for commissions or 
other expenses.” With 6892 certificates written and delivered during 
1882, at $12 admission fee each, the average of 188:, there would have 
been paid by your members for such fees $82,704. You report $7,061.15 
—a difference of $75,642.85. 

Your cert ficates of membership read that ‘‘the dues and assessments 
on this certificate are payable to the Association direct ; agents are only 
authorized to collect the same on presentation of receipts signed by its 
president, secretary or treasurer.” The difference, above noted, shculd 
be accounted for in vour report either by an item of ‘‘ rebate” or ‘‘ com- 
missions to agents,” or boih. To say that you should entirely ignore it, 
argues a defective method of keeping your accounts or a desire to con- 
ceal the expenses of your institution, and either excuse will not reflect 
any credit on yourconcern. The ‘‘old line companies,” if al owed to re- 
port in the way vou have selecied, would make a showing in the ratio of 
expenses so commendable that you would be left w thout a reason for the 
continuation of your institution. 

A similar discrepancy exists in the matter of annual dues. At $2 for 
each $1000 of insurance, you should have received about $75,000. You 
report $50,470.10. What is the explanation of this discrepancy ? 

Then «+s to assessments. On p:ge five you report the amount assessed, 
$92 414.68 ; the gr ss amount collecied, $76,896.04, and yet on page one, 
under receipts. you return asse~sments, $73,098 54. 

As to your death I-ss account, item No. 2 of liabilities calls for a'l 
claims in process of adjustment, and you change the item by adding “on 
which assessments have been made.” Now, the addition referred to car- 
ries with it the admission that vcu have not reperted all the losses sus- 
tained in 1882, although the law specifically requires you to report the 
membership terminated and the cause thereof. Your duty is so plain in 
this particular that it needs no argument. Item No. 23 of assets provided 
a place for reporting the crecit that you are entiiled to ask in offsetting the 
claims not kvied upon the members. Please report, then, the full num- 
ber of your death claims unpaid December 31st, 1882—not merely those 
for which assessments are made 

Now, all these discrepancies are susceptible of explanation, and I have 
no doubt that you can explain them, Try to do so ina square, manly 
way, and avoid concealing your tWoughts in a flow of language. You 
know what is wanted. If in comp!ying with the law, without alteration 
of the statement forwi, as all reputable institutions have done, you choose 
to explain the cause of your large expense account, [ will print your ex- 
planat:on with your report, but do not remain content with reporting 
figures that show how well you have not done. 

Your report for 1881 did not contain any reference to ‘‘ rebate,” and 
your answers to the ‘‘ miscellaneous questions” were printed as you 
stated them. In answering interrogatories regarding your report, I gave 
the figures you returned without comment of «ny kind, as is usual in the 
D« partment in regard to all corporations, and I am not to blame if your 
expenses were shown to be over eighty per cent of your receipts. That is 
# fault which it, in remedying, you devoted one-halt of the time you give 
ty sup‘ rvising the world in general, and everybody in particular, your or- 
ganiz tion might avoid the criticism it has merited and received. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES G. FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 





Annual Meeting of the Fire Underwrite s of the Northwest, 


The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest assembled at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on August 29 and 30, There were present 
E. L. Allen, Chicago; J. L. Ayers, Warsaw, Ind.; W. G. Adkins, Chicago; 
C. H. Barry, Chicago; E. P. Beach, Springfield; J. P. Black, Chicago; I. S. 
Blackwelder, Chicago; C. E. Bliven, Toledo, O.; T. W. Briggs, Appleton, Wis. ; 
M. T. Burns, Ottumwa, Ia.; F. E. Burt, Detroit; D. W. Burrows, Des Moines; 
G. F. Bissell, Chicago; Geo. Banta, Franklin, Ind.; J. B. Bennett, Indianapolis; 
R. R. Carson, Chicago; C. H. Case, Chicago; E. F. Chapman, Chicago; W. B. 
Cornell, Chicago; W. A. Cormany, Ft. Scott, Kan.; Eugene Cary, Chicago; 
A. A. Crastenb-rg, Madison ; W. G. Chittenden, Chicago; C. E, Carroll, Mexico, 
Mo.; H. Clarkson, Topeka, Kan.; Ralph Crabbe, Chicago; H. C. Cleaveland, 
Rock Island; C. D. Cobb, Denver; W. D. Crook, Chicago; J. M. De Camp, 
Cincinnati; H. de Roode, Chicago; C. K. Drew, Evansville, Ind, ; J. M, Dresser, 
La Fayette, Ind. ; D. F. Devin, Chicago; S. S. Eaton, St. Paul; W. G. Ferguson, 
Chicago ; J. G. Finnie, Louisville; T. H, Fox, Detroit; J. F, Downing, Erie, 











Pa. ; T. L. Dean, Chicago ; E. P. De Forrest, Chicago; T. L, Maitland, Chicago- 
F. W. Lee, Boston; J. C. Griffiths, Madison; M. Franklin, Chicago; W 7 
Freeman, Ch’cago; B. W. French, Chicago; J E. Graham, Ft. Wayne Ind... 
D. P. Gray, Rocktord, Ill.; N. H. Glidden, Detroit; J. B. H ll, Chicago; G Ww. 
Hall, St. Paul; Geo. W. Hayes, Milwaukee ; H. H. Hershey, Hannibal, Mo, - ] ] : 
Holden, Chicago; G. A. Holloway, Chicago; E. A. Haugh, Jackson, Mich cs 
John Howley, St. Paul: A. C. Hill, Minneapolis; H. H. Hobbs, Chicago; E, a 
Hillar, Chicago; E. L. Ireton, Cincinnati; T. W. Johnston, Chicago; Ww, L. 
Jones, Milwaukee; M. E. Lawrence, Indianapolis; J. O. Lee, Chicago; EB, C. 
Lewis, Chicago; E. W. Lyman, Chicago; F. W. Little, Pleasant Hill, i 
W. J. Littlejohn, St. Joseph, Mo.; C. E. Marshall, Urbana, O. : J. F. Marshall, 
Chicago; I.. D. Moody, Indianapolis; L.S. McMillen, Chicago; W. B, McCord, 
Minneapolis; G. W. Mansfield, Chicago; A. Marks, Detroit; C. E. Mullins, 
Chicago; N. C. Miller, New York; C. E. Norbeck, La Crosse, Wis. ; W. A. 
Noyes, St. Louis; H. A. Nolte, Milwaukee ; D. C. Osmun, Chicago; E.R. Pierce, 
Peoria, Ill.; C. W. Potter, Milwaukee; R. Porter, Chicago; T. C. Parsons, Ohio: 
M. H. N. Raymond, Grand Rapids; G. E. Redfield, Chicago; W. F. Ross, 
Davenport, Ia.; A. P. Redfield, Chicago; W. A. Reed, Berea, O.: G S§. Roper, 
Rockford, Ill.; H. M. Russell, Chicago; C. Richardson, Indianapolis; C, T, 
Rothermel, Detroit; W. H. Seiders, Indianapolis; E. A. Simonds, Chicago ; 
A. W, Spalding, Chicago; H. ]. Straight, Chicago; H. C. Stuart, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
R. J. Smith, Chicago; T. W. Smith, Chicago; J. C. Scruggs, Chicago; J. R. 
Tillinghast, Chicago; A. J. Trumbull, St. Paul; A. F. Townsend, Chicago; T, 
Underwood, Chicago; C. A. Van Puden, Bloomington, IIl.; J. P. Vance, Cincin- 
nati; D, S. Wagner, Des Moines, Ia.; A. Waldron, Chicago; B. F. Walker, 
Springfield; H. H. Walker, Indianapolis ; J. A. Weinland, Westerville, 0,; 
D. W. Wells, Chicago; J. M. Whitehead, Chicago; J. L. Whitlock, Chicago; 
J. P. Williams, Chicago; C. Witkowsky, Chicago; G. A. S. Wilson, Chicago; 
J. O. Wilson, Chicago; Wm. Warren, Chicago; J. H. Warner, Milwaukee; 
S. D. Wyatt, Fon du Lac; T. J. Zollars, Ottumwa, Ia. 

The Executive Committee in their annual report recommended the following 
gentlemen for membershi»: C. J. Holman, Cincinnati; E. S. Whittaker, Cincin- 
nati; Samuel P. Covington, Cincinnati; H. A. Nolte, Milwaukee; R. S. Carter, 
Petersburg, IIl.; J. F. Vandercock, Cincinnati; C. D. Thompson, Harrisburg, 
Ky.; J. S. Reeve, Plymouth, Ind.; P. S. Campbell, Louisville; Jacob. C. Dietz, 
Anamosa, O.; J. Gano Wright, W. R. McGill, Cincinnati; O. T. Welch, Topeka, 
Kan. ; Geo. Banta, Franklin, Ind.; D. W. Burroughs, Des Moines, Ia.; John T, 
Follette, Cincinnati; F. W. Lee, Chicago; J. T. Ashbrook, Indianapolis; C. C, 
Griswold, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. F. Hauxhurst, Detroit; A. N. Coudry, 
Brunswick, Mo. 

They further reported that the receipts and expenses for the past year were as 
follows: Receipts from initiations and dues, $1191; c.sh receipts from sales, 
$34.50; total, $1225.50. Disbursements, $1324.96; balance due the treasurer, 
$99.46 

The committee recommended that in the future delegates from other associations 
be required to defray their own expenses, and that the secretary, Geo. W. Hayes, 
be allowed $200 to defray expenses attendant upon the necessary conduct of the 
office. 

The report was adopted and the gentlemen named above elected to member- 
ship. 

By motion the courtesies of the floor were extended to the local agents of Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. 

‘The president's address, which was printed in THE SPECTATOR last week, 
was then delivered by President De Camp. 

Various parts of the address of the president were referred to committees for 


deliberation with directions to report as to the best methods of securing the re- 


forms suggested. 

The committees appointed were a3 tollows: Best method of State work, 
Messrs. Walker, Zollars and Clarkson. Agents obligations to their companies, 
Messrs. Mocdy, Bliven and Holloway. Legislation to reduce fire waste, Messrs. 
Spalding, Vance and T. H. Smith. Inspection of risks by special agents, Messrs. 
L. H. Fox, Ashbrook and Finnie. Cordial feeling among local agents, Messrs. 
J. O. Wilson, Hough and Lawrence. 

Obituary Committees were appointed as follows: On Daniel Morse, Messrs. 
Underwood, Walker and L. H. Fox. On Amasa S. Barry, J. O. Wilson, H. de 
Rhoode and T. H. Smith. On John Atwood, R. J. Smith, Blockwelder and 
Whitlock. On J. J. Hough, Holloway, W. F. Fox and Wright. On Geo. J. 
Covk, Moody, Seiders and Lawrence. 

The Committee on Library reported that Royal M. Buckman had been ap- 
pointed librarian and that quarters had been secured at 169 La Salle street, where 
the library might be consulted during the year by members of the Association. 
Its financial report was as follows: Receipts, credit J. M. De Camp, $250. Ex- 
penditures, books of general interest, $15 ; law books, $74.25; express charges, 
$1.50; total, $90,75. Balance on hand, $159.25. Report adopted, and Associa- 
tion adjourned until two o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention reassembling at two o'clock, George A. Holloway, general 
adjuster of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, read a paper on the subject of 


| risks. Mr, Holloway's address was as follows: 





The business of insurance is peculiarly one of risks, environed on all sides by 
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certainties, hampered by legislation, scarcely recognized as honorable and legiti- Since profitable results constitute the ultimate end and purpose of the work of 
= by certain people, and at all times an unsettled, unfinished work. Notwith- underwriting, and since no royal road to success has been discovered, companies 
pm the fact that millions of capital has been sunk in numerous experiments, | have resorted to expedients of various kinds, even so far as to material y modify 
pry list of companies gone and nearly f rgotten is appalling, there is | older methods. Doubtful experiments are common. What is to be the outcome 
an of many of such experiments is yet unknowu, but certainly there is great risk of 


always some new candidate for public favor, some enterprises inaugurated in the 
me of insurance, and capitalists are willing to step forward and take the risk of 
‘Trimate loss or gain. ‘These propositions being admitted,-let us spend a few 
seats in considering in a plain, practical way, the kind of risks, both general 
oa articular, that must be assumed by companies, new orold. Considering them 

a tiois natural order, those of a general character are most prominent. ‘The stock- 
holder comes first and stays longest. He is there to take the first risk, that of plant- 
ing his funds for good or ill results, and he stays until the court's decree shall relieve 
bim from further liability. Commonly he understands but little of the difficulties 
and great risks attending the start in the race for publicfavor and premiums. Fre- 
quently he realizes but little of the care and skill needed to secure acceptable in- 

vestments and the unceasing vigilance required to keep them up to a desirable, 

rofitable standard. Such duties usually fall upon a finance commtttee, or quite as 
often upon the chief officer of the company. Little indeed does the complaisant 
shareholder understand of the jealousies and strifes engendered in attempts to obtain 
business controlled by other companies ; of the carelessness of officials ; of the un- 
friendly attitude of competitors ; of the burdens of restrictive legislation; of the 
exceedingly close margins of profit prevalent now-a-days. Nor does he contemplate 
the possible event of a single conflagration which may consume the entire assets of 

acompany and leave him the heritage only of personal liability for the debts of a 
defunct corporation. Doubtless if all these contingencies were prominent at first, 
shareholders would be less eager to grasp a ‘‘ bonanza" which does well if it yields 
them five to ten per cent interest upon their investment. ihe 

Assuming that capital has been secured and a preliminary organization effected, 
the object then is to secure business and profit, and a requisite to this end must be 
a competent person to manage affairs. Whether known as president, secretary, or 
manager, he must be somebody who can take control and lead on to success, ‘The 
risks attending such a selection are numerous, and trouble may follow an arbitrary 
and illiberal policy, as well as loose, haphazard management. An officer may 
attempt too much in an untimely season, or may neglect to improve a golden oppor- 
tunity. ‘There are also successful managers and others who secure less favorable 
results. One secures pleasant relations on all sides and moves quietly along to 
moderate profits, while his neighbor fails to secure either result. They may be 
equally industrious, painstaking, and vigilant, yet one apparently has a faculty of 
selecting such helpers as will creditably represent a company and advance its inter- 
ests; the other fails to call to his aid such abilities, and unsatfsfactory results natur- 
ally follow. ‘The successful manager has a tact of bringing his company before the 
public in such a way as to command the respect and hearty co-operation of agents 
and to inspire confidence on the part of the public. As a means to this end, judi- 
cious advertising has done much, prompt, equitable adjustments, business-like 
methods in all departments, as well as an ever-watchtul eye to all the opportunities 
foradvancement. Does not the organization take a large risk in the chance of suc- 
cess or failure of the officer selected to control its destiny? We think so, and your 
own observations will verify our conclusions, if you care to recall well-known facts 
and institute comparisons between persons or companies. 

Like wheels in a machine, perfect action is not secured until all are in place, soa 
company does not run smoothly until its special agents, inspectors and adjusters 
have taken their places and move in harmony. Companies can do without them, 
but commonly they do not do as well as with competent men, trained for such ser- 
vice. It is in the nature of business that the best agents should get questionable if 
not undesirable risks upon their books, and an occasional inspection of their work 
by a competent and disinterested person becomes quite necessary. 

There are always certain risks in the market no company should have, and to be 
rid of even one such may save considerable in the event ifit should burn. A careful 
inspector detects without special effort the weaknesses of his brother, the local 
agent, thus knowing where and how to remedy troubles in agency accounts that 
may have grown both chronic and expensive. There is even more than this to a 
new and inexperienced local agent. ‘There is encouragement and instruction for 
him in the frequent visits of someone who can help him out of a dilemma, assist him 
in securing some desirable risk, and generally instruct him in the approved methods 
of policy-writing or keeping accounts—all little things peruse, but exceedingly im- 
portant to know. 

Another essential factor in the work of insurance is the local agent. Be he good, 
bad, or indifferent, faithful and honorable, tricky and unreliable, his eftorts, never- 
theless, bear upon general results, ani results are the finality. I need not enumer- 
ate the virtues and abilities required in a satisfactory or successful agent, but it may 
not be out of place to recognize the careful, intelligent man who ‘does the home 
work” as worthy of all proper credit and entitled always to due consideration. We 
can recall many a company, possessed of undoubted financial strength, with cour- 
teous gentlemen for officers, that failed in its mission because it could not, or did 
not, obtain such local agents as could command and secure profitable business, 
while a company perhaps of less financial resources and less prominent officials has 
by the efforts of aggressive, energetic, efficient agents, pu:hed on to profits and divi- 
dends. No one will deny that great uncertainty attends the business offered by an 
impracticable agent, a restless fellow, ever reaching for ‘* outside risks,"’ concerning 
which he knows little and cares less, provided only his commissions are secured. 
By his tact and persistence he obtains the acceptance of such risks, though gener- 
ally much against the judgment and inclination of the manager, who yields lest he 
offend the man who is gradually but securely becoming master of the situation. 
The risk of unprofitable results through impracticable, incompetent or indolent 
agents is no small item. 

Insurance has not passed beyond the realm of uncertainty, and there is no proba- 
bility of its ever being an exact science. Our systems of minimum and schedule ratings 
are surrounded by many risks, and at best are but advance steps, while our frequent dis- 
regard of the better ways seems like unbelief and folly. We go tothe public with fig- 
ures to demonstrate, as near as possible, the cost to companies of certain classes of 
tisks, and give the lie to our pretensions by ‘‘shading rates” to secure business. Con- 
sistency would require a less array of figures and arguments or a greater respect for 
alleged facts. Classes of risks that yield large premiums are very attractive, and an 
agent can usually ‘‘ secure a line'’ if he makes a rate low enough and uses some 
automatic, back-action form which may be provided by the assured. We think it 
18a generally admitted fact that ‘‘ high-rate" classes are not usually the most profit- 
able, with chances largely against any profit whatever. The measure of loss or 
gain for any one year is no criterion by which to determine what may follow the 
next season, and results for different years vary largely. If we could settle upon a 

$s for rates upon such classes, predicated upon results of a moderately unfortu- 
nate period, and hold firmly to such figures for a long term, possibly, and most 
Probably, the average result would show a profit. Years of light iosses might fur- 
nish a surplus to offset the seasons of larger fires. There is a risk, however, of for- 
getting the unfortunate past when the days are brighter and losses lighter. 





stretching the original purposes and conditions of fire insurance contracts until the 
tension results in a collapse As rates go down contracts are apparently broadened 
and loaded with extras until receipts may not be commensurate with liabilities as- 
sumed. A rate designed to cover fire hazard only is made to answer for lightning, 
wind, hail and cyclone or gasoline, which bring in a large element of *‘ consequen- 
tial’ damages, and must be recognized. Experience alone shall tell us what will 
come out of all this, but we need not be disappointed if the worst is realized. We 
hold there is a large increase in liability by reason of the use of compulsory forms 
of contracts imposed upon companies doing business in several States, and the only 
way to counteract the broadened and unlimited features of such contracts is to in- 
crease the rates, and thus meet the situation. Another serious risk lies in the im- 
moderate reductions in rates for special and patented appliances designed to aid in 
putting out incipient fires. As underwriters, we are apt to give too much credit for such 
attachments and contrivances upon the exhibitions and tests made by experts in 
handling them under most favorable opportunities, and before they have ben in 
use a sufficient time to demonstrate the ability of unskilled persons or employees to 
use or control them successfully to the end and purpose for which they are design- 
ed. We have in mind the numerous extinguishers, stand-pipes with hose, sprink- 
lers and other appliances common to manufacturing establishments, for which we 
are accustomed to giant reduction in rates. Surely, extinguishers promptly and 
properly used are valuable, but who among us that has inspected “ social hazards" 
does not know that in a majority of instances we find the extinguishers upon a shelf 
or in some obscure corner, covered with dust and rusted so badly as to be useless, 
always charged and corroding, untouched and unused for months at a time, truly a 
‘delusion and a snare,"’ serving one purpose only—i. ¢., a reduction from an ade- 
quate rate? Now and then sprinklers and stand-pipes prove efficient and a valu- 
able property is saved, but more frequently ‘‘ something is out of order,” the opera- 
tives do not understand their use, and the result is a total loss. 

Much has been written and said about adjustment, and truly it is a department of 
the work of insurance requiring much general and special information, care and 
tact. We refer to it only to suggest the dangers that follow in the train of hasty, 
careless, or unfair settlement of claims, and to add that no risk a company assumes 
will contribute so largely to its success or failure as the general character of its ad- 
justments. Let them be of the haphazard style, careless as to details, unfair as to 
interests involved, and a feeling of distrust arises among policyholders which de- 
stroys confidence and lessens patronage. It also is a mistaken idea that public 
favor or patronage follows a lavish expenditure of a company’s finds, because an 
opportunity is aff. rded to advertise by such methods. The thoughtful and prudent 
man knows the scope and purpose of an ordinary policy and expects only indem- 
nity for the loss he may have sustained. The ignorant but honest claimant is apt 
to advise with others, and thus he knows what he ought fairly to receive and ex- 
pects no more. As for extravagant or fradulent demands, they must be met with 
special care doing nothing that shall prejudice a company's interests before the 
public, at the same time maintaining all legal rights inviolate. Usually extravagant 
demand will melt away under the influence of a firm and equitable defense, with 
ample time for reflection on the part of all parties interested. Nothing so well satis- 
fies the public as fairness, and no great loss of credit or confidence follows the firm 
resistance of suspicious demands or palpable fraud. We conclude a uniform sys- 
tem of fair, but close, business-like settlements will bring no discredit upon a com- 
pany nor lessen the confidence of those who hold its contracts. 

Turning our thoughts for a time to the consideration of risks, in the sense most 
common in insurance parlance, we may safely say it is not in the gift of man to 
know exactly what risk will burn, but he may exercise his judgment concerning the 
con mon and well known dangerous features of any and ‘all risks, and .his training 
and experience will readily suggest the hazardous points, either as to construction, 
occupancy, or police regulation. Probably more fires in manufacturing establish- 
ments originate from dirt and carelessness concerning little things than from all 
other causes combined, and nothing is more distasteful to the average superintend- 
ents of such establishments than an intimation ofa lack of care and cleanliness. 
Comparatively few materials are subject to spontaneous combustion, yet those weil 
known are treated with great indifference in many establishments. An inspector of 
risks is often called upon to explain the simple or common dangers from oils, rags, 
waste, iron chips, charcoal, furnaces, steam-pipes, etc., to persons in charge of ex- 
tensive works, where every man, from the one in charge down to the youngest ap- 
prentice, should have been informed of the dangers surrounding their labors and the 
materials they constantly handle. It is not uncommon to meet the grossest stupi- 
dity and indifference where we have reason to expect intelligence and care. Cer- 
tainly such risks require higher rates than tidy ones of the same class. A reason- 
able course would be to decline them altogether. 


The acceptance and review of risks, particularly special hazards, should be done 
with extreme care, noting well the deficiencies as to protection from fires, and such 
changes recommended or appliances suggested as will remedy the defects. Dry- 
rooms, furnaces, heating apparatus, friction from machinery, oil and waste are all 
prolific sources of fires ia wood-working establishments, while dirt and lack of order 
render many risks exceedingly objectionable. From a somewhat extended ex: eri- 
ence in the examination of such risks, we are convinced that a large proportion of the 
dry-house fires might be avoided by more care in the arrangement of steam or hot- 
air pipes and the frequent removal of splinters and sawdust from the doors. Can 
we expect safety where pipes are placed on floors or at the bottom and suffered to 
become imbedded in dust and oplinters by the accumulation of months or years, 
and subjected to an unceasing process of roasting? It certainly would be an im- 
provement to hang the pipes upon iron supports at the sides of the walls, with 
metal aprons above them to ward off falling splinters and dust, with a brick floor 
that could be swept off whenever the room was emptied. Another source of con- 
siderable danger is found in the wooden boxes, with steam-pipes placed in the same, 
and used for heating glue as well as drying pieces of wood. 

We may refer briefly to the necessity of closer examinations throughout iron- 
working establishments. All accumulations of waste should be deposited in metal 
vessels until burned at the furnace, which burning should be done everyday. Saw- 
dust should never be used to catch drippings ot oil from machinery ; iron filings 
and chips should always be in iron receptacles, and no droppings or waste al- 
lowed to mix with them. In flour mills, ‘‘ eternal vigilance" is the price of 
safety, and we must admit that with the various new processes and devices come 
new dangers of which we know little comparatively. Cotton and woolen factor- 
ies may become uninsurable in a few months by reason of accumulations of grease 
and dirt and lack of care for machinery. Thus, we might go through the various 
classes, touching upon points familiar to most of us, but our purpose has been 
to present only a few of the more prominent risks incident to the business, and if 
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we have suggested anything new, or even told the ‘‘ old story” well, our purpose 
has been fully accomplished. 


The annual address was delivered by J. F. Downing and we give his paper al- 
most entire, as follows : 


I will proceed to present a few thoughts upon the subject I have chosen tor the 
occasion, viz.: ‘‘ Fire Insurance Managers and Management.” Distinctively of 
Western growth, indigenous to the soil, though occasionally found in other lati- 
tudes and longitudes, the fire insurance manager occupies a peculiar, as wellas a 
very important position. Already a large share of the business done by our leading 
agency companies comes from the great West and Northwest. How rapid, how 
surprising has been the development! Since the organization of your association, 
empires may be said to have been founded on what we wont to call our Western 
borders of civilization. The wilderness of yesterday, untrodden by the foct of a 
special agent, or uny other missionary, is now blossoming into something which, in 
our eagei search after the material rather than the spiritual, we regard as of as much 
consequence as the rose, or anything else which appeals only to our sense of the 
beautiful or the morally grand. Important as the field is, yielding so large a share 
of our fire premiums, the companies doing the business are mainly so-called ‘‘foreign 
corporations ;"’ and this condition of things is likely to continue for many years to 
come. Some few of these companies are conducting their business in the West 
without the a sistance of Western managers, but the number is decreasing, and 
sooner or later we may expect to see every company (except the few of Western 
origin and habitation) earnestly engaged in doing a Western business, provided 
with a Western manager. 

As the church, the missionary, the great company of good men and women de- 
voted to the work of advancing the cause of morality and religion in the world, are 
responsible for the moral and religious atmosphere of this portion of our land, so 
are we—we who are managers, adjusters, supervisors, special agents and inspec- 
tors—to be held responsible for the condition of the business which we are engaged 
in conducting in the same field. The methods, rules and practices of the business, 
will be what we cause them to be. Isthere danger that, in our ambition to increase 
our receipts and give greater prominence to the companies we represent, we will 
drift into dangerous experiments; into new, unsound and unprofitable practices ? 
Indeed have we not already entered this path? In times past we have been dis- 
posed 'o boast of the West in comparison with the East, claiming for the former 
greater conservatism, better rates, better methods and better financial results. Is 
this condition of things changing? Is the great West gradually falling into the 
same evil ways we have charged to our brethren in the East ? If so, who is to blame? 
If there is demoralization among local agents—if rates have been reduced below the 
paying standard—if evil practices have crept into the business—if we are winking at 
if not actually approving things which but a few years since we would have recoiled 
from with angry horror—surely there are none to blame but ourselves. We cannot 
shift the responsibility wholly or even largely upon local agents, or upon local in- 
surance companies, with whom we come in competition. We are the mast- 
ers of the situation, as much as Grant was at Appomattox, or Wellington, at 
Waterloo. 

I repeat, the Western fire insurance manager occupies an important position, and 
should be correspondingly fitted for his mission. In many things he exercises the 
functions of a president, secretary and board of directors. Located at a distance 
from the headquarters or central office of his company; obliged to assume sudden 
and grave responsibilities ; commissioned, like the general of an army, with power 
to organize, equip and discipline his forces; with only general instructions as to the 
manner in which the duties committed to his hands shall be performed, or his con- 
duct regulated—he finds his position one demanding cool judgment, quickness to 
discern the path of duty, a clear comprehension of the difficulties to be overcome, 
a thorough knowledge of details, familiarity with all classes of hazards and their re- 
lations to profitable underwriting, and a good understanding of the field in which 
his operations are conducted. Surely the magnitude of the interests committed to 
the hands of Western fire insurance managers, demands that they do not too lightly 
estimate their responsiblities—that they forget not how much of the weal or woe of 
insurance capital, in the present and in the future, depends upon their wisdom and 
faithfulness. 

Sharing this responsibility are the adjusters, special agents and supervisors ; and 
to them will be given the credit justly due them. Managers and their assistants, to- 
gether with the local agents, constitute the grand army of occupation; and to 
achieve success there must be efficiency, taithfulness and loyalty on the part of the 
entire force, from the highest to the lowest—from the veteran of many years service 
to the humble beginner at a cross-roads agency. [f there be cowardice and ineffi- 
ciency in the leader—the commander of the force—there will be demoralization and 
fruitless work on the part of subordinates; though it will be well for us managers to 
remember that the field is sometimes saved by the valor of the subordinate officers 
and of the rank and file, rather than by the valor of the commanding general. We 
should remember, too, that we are but temporary stewards, occupying only fora 
brief time the positions we hold. Shall we leave behind us examples to be followed, 
or to be discarded as unworthy? Shall we encourage and establish practices and 
methods which are sound and honest, worthy of continuance, or shall we make 
shipwreck of the great interests committed to our care? It may be said with truth, 
no doubt, that the rising generation of fire insurance managers, will as a rule, be 
better fitted for their responsibilities than were those whom they will succeed. They 
certainly ought to be, when we consider the opportunities they enjoy of becoming 
thoroughly intelligent and practical underwriters. * * # 

The drift of what I have said leads to the consideration of the necessity of combi- 
ning our energies, as well as our experiences—of co-operating with each other in 
order to carry into practice the precepts we teach and believe in. This subject has 
been fully and ably presented at former meetings of your Association, and I shall, 
therefore, only briefly discuss it. It would seem to be the absurdest thing in the 
world to spend our time and energies in the endeavor to master the difficulties of 
our profession—in making ourselves familiar with sound and safe rules and meth- 
ods of administration—in a word, in learning what our duties are, and then find our- 
selves unable to manage our business without disregarding, much too often, the 
plain teachings of our experience and the knowledge we possess. But such is the 
situation of fire underwriting to-day. How often do we consent to the writing of 
risks at rates below what our judgments approve, simply because we think it neces- 
sary so to do in order to ‘‘ meet competition,” as the phrase is? How many 
times in the course of a year, do we yield to innovations in practice, on the plea 
that we must do as others do. How frequently are we provoked almost to vio- 
late the third commandment, when debating the question whether we had better 
let a risk go, and save our honor, or yield to our feelings of aggressiveness, and save 
the risk, even if we have to ‘‘ go one better.” 

And do we not often feel that our neighbor has never taken any interest in the 
tenth commandment, in its application to the business of insurance? (I would be 
unwarranted in supposing it would save you the trouble of turning to your cate- 
chisms, if I should mention that the third commandment forbids profanity; and the 
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tenth, covetousness). It is true we are now favored with some CO-operation, 

; . . but 
not what we ought to have, and what we must have, if our vocation is to be lift 
to the level of a business conducted on strict business principles, savoring nothing 
of the jockey or lightning-rod pedler! 1 make bold to declare that no fire insur, | 
company doing an extensive agency business, no matter how strong or ab] — 
aged now, can expect to hold its business, and make a reasonable profit ox Pag 
in the absence of an honest, straightforward, manly co-operation of a ver t, 
proportion, at least, of other companies doing business in the same field—a c0-0 
eration intent upon the maintenance of just and equitable rates of premium and 

roper rules of practice. A company with a large capital and surplus, havin 

arge amount of choice business upon its books, might not feel any serious loan 
vital power for a few years; but one of two things will happen, sooner or lien 
either its business will be largely absorbed, to speak politely, by other companies at 
reduced rates, or it will be compelled to hold its business at unremunerative rates, 
Let there be such a competition for business as there must be in the absence of co. 
operation—in the absence of local boards with adequate tariffs of rates honestly ob- 
served—and the result will be not only the killing of the goose that lays the golden 
egg, but the wiping out of a whole generation of wise and intrepid investigators of 
gooseology! With a less number of companies—reduce the number to one-half or 
one-third and reduce the number of local agents correspondingly—the outlook 
would be difterent ; but while we have in every town and village, and in every cit 
except a few of the largest, from twice to ten times as many companies represented 
as the demands of the insuring public require, the results of unrestrained competi- 
tion must surely be paralysis or death. ‘There is a law of gravitation in our busi- 
ness which sends rates lower and lower, unless overcome by a resisting force which 
no individual, acting alone or independently, seems able tocommand. It is a clear 
case of ‘‘ united we stand, divided we fall." 

Agents are powerless to furnish the resistance required without the aid and co- 
operation of their principals ; this has been demonstrated over and over again. You 
might as well attempt to stay demoralization without united action of principals and 
agents, especially of principals, as to attempt to arrest with your walking stick the 
downward descent of a boulder cast down from the mountain's top! But com- 
panies or their managers afford but a weak or impotent support to local agents or 
local boards without concert of action among themselves, bringing their power to 
bear as one mighty, massive force! ‘This, too, has been demonstrated abundantly, 
Let us, then, while we endeavor to learn and understand how our business should 
be conducted, gathering information from each other, and doing each other the 
good we may ; let us aim to make our knowledge of real service to us by faithfully, 
loyally and manfully co-operating with each other in restraining and curbing 
the evil tendencies in our business, Let us compare experiences—pool our “‘ facts 
and figures ''—reveal to each other our mistakes aid our successes. Then will our 
varied accomplishments as underwriters bear their appropriate fruits ; then, in the 
spirit of harmony, not only willing but desirous that each and all shall prosper, we 
will be able to go forward and make our profession not only an honorable one but 
one that shall reap the just rewards of faithfulness and devotion. * * 

Gentlemen, a calm survey of the field must satisfy us that this is no time for half 
way measures ; for indecision and cowardice. Only eleven years after the greatest 
conflagration of the century—the deluge of fire which destroyed the great city where 
we are now assembled, inflicting ruin upon scores of insurance companies, well as 
individuals—scarcely eleven years from that time, with Boston's great fire interven- 
ing, we stand on these grounds sacred to the memory of many millions of insurance 
assets, contemplating not the mighty sacrifice which we then made, nor devising 
measures for relieving the distress we then felt; but we are here to consider how we 
can so strengthen and fortify our position that the burdens we now bear, to sa 
nothing of the contingencies of the future, shall not crush us. It is our privilege if 
we will, to so manage as to render every part of the great field in which our opera- 
tions are conducted, contributary to our well being; no part being set aside asa 
field for unrestrained, and hence, ruinous competition. Weonly ask that the things 
which are Czesar's shall be rendered unto Ceesar. If you find nothing practical or 
helpful in all this, or in anything I have said—no new facts or principles ot value in 
your every day work—I can only say this is not alone by knowledge that we live; 
the moral, as has been said, is greater than the material. In all great reforms prin- 
ciple is the basis of action. First, there is the conception of truth, then the put- 
ting forth of the energies that secure its triumph in practical results. I have 
endeavored to show that fire insurance managers hold very important and re- 
sponsible positions—that there are great difficulties to be overcome demanding 
unity of effort—and that nothing less than the highest qualities of moral courage 
and manly resolution will suffice to carry us successfully through the dangers that 
confront us. Let us only remember that right is right, and that supported un- 
waveringly and bravely, right shall prevail. With full faith in this precept—firml 
resolved that our case shall not suffer by reason of a weak, inharmonious, 
self-destructive policy—let us labor on and calmly await the ‘‘ good time comr 
ing!” 

C. F. Mullins, resident secretary at Chicago, of the Commercial Union Agsur- 
ance Company, read the following paper on the Compact System : 

As a schoolboy, I was once punished by having to write during play hours the 
proverb: ‘‘ Brevity is the soul of wit’ for a given number of times, and l thought 
I should like to follow the teachings of that lesson by saying: ‘‘ The compact Is 4 
good thing, and you all know it ;" but, as this meeting takes up two days, a paper 
that did not at least help to fill up that space would not be appreciated, Circum- 
stances, however, compel me to give less time to this paper than I should desire, 
so that I shall be brief in dealing with ‘‘ the compact system.” ; 

Its conception was due to the necessities of those engaged in the business, and, 
like all other necessities of the enterprising Western people, it was met by them- 
selves. Its place of nativity was Kansas City, its parents the agents of Kansas 
City, with some special agents in that vicinity acting as wet and dry nurses until it 
got on its feet. I do not know where better parentage for such an offspring could 
be f6und. Everyone whose jurisdiction during the past five years has extended 
over Kansas City knows what a slough of despond that city seemed to be, for 
good practices and fair rates. The agents there were men of good material, of 
ready resource, and keen conception; but unfortunately, these qualities were, for a 
while, exercised how to get a little ahead of a competing agent. So many schemes 
for this purpo-e were devised thit the most active of them must have kept awake 
nights and studied problems instead of proverbs on Sundays. 

All the patent-right plans cunceived in this way early became common property, 
and their utility to the inventor alone exhausted, and, in due time, all were, to 4 
greater or less extent, doing business on a basis unremunerative to their compares 
and themselves. Every plan fo finda roya! road to success at the expense o 
somebody else had been tried, and found wanting, as they always will be. Now, 
where could better parentage for a new departure be found than among men who 
knew all there was in in it, and who had struck on every rock, snag and sendin 
that could be found in the open sea, bay or channel of insurance competition, 
They drew up the first compact, and ded against all the common evils inact 
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dent to unfair competition, True at other places, special points have had to be 
ed against, but that does not detract one iota from Kansas City agents enjoy- 
guarde credit (and it is no small one) of inaugurating the compact system. 
" e uses of the compact are so numerous, and so well known to all of you that 
+ i¢ useless to touch on anything but the cardinal points. I hold that no one is 
pe competent to fix rates on ninety per cent of the business in this vicinity than 
the experienced local agent. ‘The other ten per cent is made up of special hazards, 
a which, in the ordinary course of events, the local agent does not have suffic- 
t experience to fix a fair rate, and while it is eminently right that due considera- 
aoe shall be given to local experience of an extended period of time on classes of 
risks that are sufficiently numerous to form an average, what could be more suicidal 
than allowing knowledge of a local range of observation to fix a rate on the single 
woolen mill risk there may be in town, for instance. I am aware that the special 
nt is often very properly consulted on such matters, but sometimes that is un- 
fortunate, and I want to say a word to the less experienced special agents right in 
this connection. We all have much to learn, no matter what our grade in the pro- 
fession, and it is no discredit to any man to say he has not had sufficient experience 
in some particular class, and that he will submit the facts to his company, and ask 
them to name a rate, but it is discreditable to any special agent to fix arate on a 
risk he has not sufficient knowledge of to do so competently, for he only advertises 
the fact that he did not know, to his disadvantage among officers of companies and 
his fellow specials, where by declining to rate without proper inquiry he educates 
himself, avoids demoralizing the business, and takes a manly position that every 
right-thinking person in the business must respect. A minute ago I said the exper- 
ienced local agent was most competent to ra‘e ninety per cent of the business at his 
agency, but kindly bear in mind, I did not say the local agent was the proper wan 
torate his town. I do not think he is, for the two following reasons—I could name 
more: , . , 

1. Anagent cannot make rates without co-operation with other agents, and we 
nearly always find a sufficient element of inexperienced agents, and, I am sorry to 
say, unprincipled ones, to nullify fhe wisdom of those having experience. 

2. It is sometimes opposed to an experienced agent's intcrest to make a proper 
rate: For example, two per cent is a fair rate on a given risk, the line carried is 
$60,000, total premium $1200. Each of three agents gets $20,000 premium to 
each $400, commission to each ; now, agent A may be competent to 
rate the risk, and know that two per cent is correct; but if he can carry the risk 
for one and one-half cent assured will give him all the line, instead of one-third, 
and by reducing the rate twenty-five per cent at the expense of his companies, he 
increases his commission to $135. Now such a state of facts too frequently offsets 
the competency of a local agent as a maker of rates, and if agents A and in the 
given case are virtuous enough to resist sucn temptation, agent C may force the 
position upon them. . 

While perfectly satisfied that the local agent is not the proper person to make 
rates, for the two reasons named, ev n if there were no others, I am not prepared to 
say that under certain circumstances he is not the best person to make rates. The 
first essential in making a tariff is to have the co-operation of all important agents 
and companies at the point it is intended to rate; that secured, the next question is, 
who shall make the rates ? 

1. I would say, a manager, with compact, if the premiums of the place would 
warrant the expense. 

2. Ifa large city, with good agents, let them run it their own way, with some one 
independent to make rates, as at Louisville, etc. 

3. Classify your towns, and have a basis for each class, to be applied by State 
board. 

4. Let agents make their own rates, where co-operation cannot otherwise be 
obtained. Such a tariff is better than none, and for honest companies and agents 
better than an iron-clad tarift not observed by all. 

5. Where co-operation cannot be obtained on account of unruly or disloyal agents, 
whom companies will not remove, better fight it out, as long as they are kept from 
raiding towns that have a tariff. 

Now, the main use of the compact is to relieve the local agent of responsibility in 
this direction, and we thus retain the benefit of experience without the evils of inex- 

ience operating against it. We also retain the benefit of experience without its 

ing seduced by personal interest. 

Another important use of the compact is the certification of rates, and checking 
return premiums, thereby establishing a degree of confidence among agents that 
secures them all as associates (that result has practically been proved), and where 
an agent would sometimes like to roam at large in a pasture where others were tied 
up, we find his companies, non-board as well as board, have sufficient respect for 
the system not to consent to his being outside, and, by a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances, we find (I think with only two important exceptions) that all agents and 
companies are united where the compact exists. 

In the old days, insurers came to the agent, but ‘‘ times change and men change 
with them,” and the business now has to be solicited. Thus, an agent acts in a 
dual capacity, viz., agent for the company and solicitor for business. If you stop to 

ink a moment, these are two distinct positions. Now, if any man is solicited to 
buy or sell any given article by two or more persons, he weigns the advantage of 
one against the other, and if he knows it is possible or probable to get a modifica- 
tion of terms in buying from any one solicitor, he is going to dicker until he gets 
some advantage. And then, perhaps, finding that some one else made a little bet- 
ter terms, he is disgusted with the whole business, and looks upon it and those 
engaged in it with distrust, and avoids the commodity if he can do without it; but if 
hecessary to again enter the market, he fights still harder for concessions, and so on 
—. until an insurance agent is looked upon with less sympathy than a tax 
collector. 

Here, again, the compact system comes to the rescue. There is one price for a 
man's risk, and he knows that his neighbor has only one price on his risk, that a 
eneral equalization has taken place, that he has not got to fear discrimination (the 

of which causes closer figuring than anything I know of), and, after the first 
natural antipathy to an advance has worn off, the business men, with scarcely an 
exception, respect the companies, agents, and all engaged in the business. We 
cannot expect the public to open their arms and praise our plans to make a profit 
on our policies, they would sooner get them at or below cost, the same as we would 
their commodities ; but rest assured (with the exception of a chronic bear or two, 
who are always growling at anything within reach) one of the most important uses 
of the compact is that it has gained respect for the insurance business in every com- 
munity where it has existed for twelve months. 

The abuses of the compact I can get over very quickly. Perhaps the only really 

feature is the tendency to produce a laxity on the part of special and local 
agents in regard to that vitally important featur of inspection, because the manager 
seen it. Now, it is none of the manager's business to decide whether your 
that peat or my company wants any given risk. Of course, he is expected to see 
that really vicious objections are removed from a risk, but irrespective of that, his 
is merely to rate the risk as he finds it, educating the people that by bettering 





their risks modification in rate can be obtained. Don't do your company the injus- 
tice to relax your inspections because some one has seen the risk who has no more 
interest in your company than he has in one hundred others. ‘To avoid abuse, it is 
very important that the records of all managers of compacts, so far as relating to 
the business of companies, should be as brief as possible, the number of policy, rate 
and premium being all that is needed. Any record kept that in the least degree 
would form a clue to expirations of a company, should at once be reported by those 
— it out. Beyond these two points, I think of nothing worthy of mention as 
abuses. 

A great deal has been said by companies who were fearful of too large an expense 
account with the system. I must confess I did not share this dread, being satisfied 
the results would fully justify the expenditure. I wrote to ten of the managers of 
principal compacts for figures, and got nine replies. The Denver figures I do not 
publish, as they would be misleading, the premiums only giving Denver, while the 
expenses include work done at many points in Colorado, New Mexico and Wyo- 
ming. Each manager gave net premiums for one year, and the expenses of that 
year. The eight places covering a large and varied field are Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Peoria, St. Paul, St. Joe and Saginaw City, the 
total premiums being $2 690,562, and the expenses $30,346, equal io one and one- 
eighth per cent on the net premiums. ‘True, this is larger than the expense of well- 
conducted local boards; but fair results were not obtainable through the medium 
of boards, and, compared to the gains, the expense is quite secondary. Naturally, the 
highest percentage of expense obtains where the premiums are smallest, and lowest 
where large premiums and high rates are obtainable, on account of large manufactur - 
ing industries, as with the flouring mills at Minneapolis. Many things have to be 
considered before unduly criticising a high rate of expense at one place, or unduly 
applaudiig what appears to be a low ratio of expense at another. In the future, I 
think we may confidently look for a gradual reduction in expense percentage, for 
the following reasons: First, because those given include many necessary prelimi- 
nary expenses, such as office furniture, full outfits of stationery, and other matters 
incident to inauguration and first year’s work of the system; secondly, because the 
premiums will be larger, the benefit of all advances coming into play on the second 
and following years, which only partly operate in favor of income during the first 
year. 

The future of the compact, judging from the past, is full of promise. At the 
beginning of this year the system was in force in forty places in the West. They 
were not all full-fledged compacts, with managers having no other duties, there 
being a few modifications at smaller places, with the manager paid for such time as 
was needed. Inquiries have been received from quite a number of distant places, 
and information, with copies of diflerent compacts, sent at request, 4o Boston, Can- 
ada, California, and many other places. At Portland, Oregon, the system is in 
operation, and within twelve months we may look for a material increase in the 
United States of the number of places 1t is operated in. 

The results have been beneficial ; it has accomplished more than any other known 
plan could have done; it has generally secured a reasonable advance in rates, 
although not so radical as somez might wish, but it is quietly and steadily moving in 
the right direction. It is unreasonable to expect that it should revolutionize things at 
once ; it first had to check the downward tendency (no easy matter), then to equal- 
ize rates, and now it is slowly, and little by little, without creating much friction, 
relieving us of many abuses, as well as securing better rates. I suppose some of 
you will, under this head, look for statistical information. I deem it, however, 
unwise to make public figures of such a nature; they are apt to fall into hands for 
whom they are not intended, and it is so easy to misuse them to represent only one 
side of a case to the disadvantage of ny one on the opposite side who is not pre- 
pared to discuss or apply them intelligently. A merchant or manufacturer, if his 
own city or State for a year or two enjoys more than ordinary immunity from fire, 
voices the fact loudly for reduction in rate, etc.; but if it goes the other way, he 
knows nothing about it, and, if his attention is called to it, ignores it, and tells you 
to look at general average, which is proper, and for that reason I heartily wish less 
specific information reached the general public on insurance matters. 

The possibilities of the system are very great. The only drawback to its 
being much more largely adopted is the question of expense. Men competent 
to manage the system are worthy of good remuneration ; to employ incompetent 
persons will only result in disaster, and bring discredit on the plan. The question 
of expense can be met by grouping a rumber of adjacent towns, or taking a county; 
but then comes up the difficulty of dealing with a large number of agents, the dif- 
ficulty of distance to be covered, the impossibility of being on hand at a half dozen 
places at once and perhaps all equally needing attention. The delay necessary in 
agents’ reports reaching their compaaies, on account of having to pass by mail 
through a third party's hands; the number of sub-agents that would have to be 
dealt with, the impossibility of specfically rating all risks, involving the necessity of 
a minimum tariff on certain classes of hazards, which could only be applied when 
all agents in the group of towns or county are agreed. I do not consider these 
difficulties insurmountable, but some changes would be necessary in the present 
method, and to succeed they would have to be sufficiently elastic not to allow 
camp-followers to fatten at our expense. I have some crude ideas as to how these 
results could be accomplished, but at present it is worth neither your time nor mine 
to discuss them. 

I have left this point to the last, not because it is least, but because I want it to 
have your careful consideration. I have a great deal of sympathy for these gentle- 
men, and we should be exceedingly careful in criticising their actions or methods; 
above all things, never do so on ex parte statements, and, except for extreme causes, 
never do so publicly. It is neither just nor reasonable to expect them to be immac- 
ulate,for that they should be weighed in a diamond scale, while fjwe want our own 
measure taken by a public scale. 

Those gentlemen stand 1n the centre of a square, with the public on one corner, 
the agents on another, the specials on another, and the companies on the fourth. 
He has to be the target for the arrows of all of them, the assured wanting a low 
rate, and some agents wanting any form or rate that will capture or retain a risk; 
the special, ready to challenge the manager's judgment on some point he wishes 
to please his agent about, and the companies anxious to keep expenses down and 
rates up, with other little ideas of their own that they would like to see incorporated 
in the workings of the compact. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not believe any one in this room is so conceited as to think 
he could fill such a position, without some one being more or less dissatisfied some- 
times. The marvel to me is, on the whole, that matters work so smoothly. Of course, 
during the first year, and especially ——- the first part of it, growling loud and deep 
is heard on both sides, but as soon as business reaches its level all runs along 
smoothly. Bear these points in mind, and sink your individual opinions and pre- 
ferences for the common good of the business; look at the manager's work in the 
aggregate more than in detail, not that it is wise and proper to ignore detail, but 
where your opinion on rates or other matters may differ with him, don’t discuss 
them in hotel lobbies, dining rooms, railroad cars and other public places, but go 
quietly to the manager, and talk the matter over; if you are right and can convince 
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him all well and good; but if not, do not be soured; some one has to decide the 
question, and you have no more right to be vexed because he may not be able to 
agree with you than he has to be vexed because you will not take his figures on an 
adjustment which you, and not he, are authorized to make. He is entitled in the 
interest of your company to your advice and support. Give in to him, gentlemen, 
every one of you. If that is done, these somewhat hasty thoughts, imperfectly put 
together, will not be without reward. 

An informal discussion followed Mr. Mullin's address, participated in by W. B. 
McCord, of Minneapolis, Mr. Ashbrook, of Indianapolis, W. F. Roos, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, D. P. Gray, of Rockford, C. W. Marshall, of Urbana, and President 
De Camp. After this the president called for a report from the committee on sche- 
dule rating, which was appointed at the last regular meeting previous, but as the 
committee had disagreed as to its duties it had taken no definite action, and no re- 
port was forthcoming. The first day's proceedings were then brought to a close. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION. 


The tirst thing considered on the morning of the second day was an amendment 
changing the time of meeting to such time in September and at such place as the 
president and secretary should determine. It was carried without discussion and 
opposition. 

The Committee on the ‘‘ Inspection of Hazards" reported recommending that it 
be made the subject of a paper at the next meeting of the Association. The Com- 
mittee on Methods of State Work reported favoring the system of a paid commis- 
sioner, and ur;:ing that the many objections to the old plan of rating by committees 
should warrant its abandonment. 

The Committee on ‘‘ Cordial Feeling Among Local Agents” reported through J. 
O. Wilson, the chairman, urging specials on their journeyings to promote this good 
work for which their duties in the business and relations towards their companies 
and the local agents so manifestly fitted them. 

The Memorial Committees reported, and many touching tributes were paid to 
the memory of deceased members of the Association, 

State board reports were now received. From Ohio, by J. M. de Camp, presi- 
dent; J. A. Weinland, secretary. From Indiana Union, J. M. Newberger, presi- 
dent; H. C. Martin, secretary. Michigan, G. W. Chandler, president; Eugene 
Harbeck, secretary. Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Union, E. G. Halle, 
president. Iowa Union, C. W. Fracker, president; G. A. Armstrong, secretary. 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, W. J. Littlejohn, president; Alf. Bennett, 
secretary. 

In Ohio ninety local boards were formed during the year, and 123 local boards 
are in active operation in the State. In many small towns and villages it has been 
found impracticable to form a local board, and to provide for these the commission 
has wisely promulgated a minimum tariff, which should be sent to every agent in 
the State outside of local board towns, with a letter of instruction by every com- 
pany, advising such agent that in no event will any business be accepted by such 
company at less than the tariff pamed. The good that will follow such united ac- 
tion will be almost incalculable it is thought. 

In Indiana forty-five local boards were formed during the past year, and eighty- 
five local boards are in active operation. 

In Michigan there are at present tariffs in force in 105 towns and cities, besides 
compacts at Grand Rapids, Detroit and the Saginaw Valley. Within the past year 
thirty-six places have been tariffed. 

From the Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Union came the reported organiza- 
tion of 109 local boards, as a result of the year’s work, as follows: In Wisconsin, 
42; in Minnesota, 46; in Dakota, 21; total, 109. With the work of former years 
there is in existence and i1 working order the following local boards: In Wiscon- 
sin, 51; in Minnesota, 52; in Dakota, 24, total, 127. Since April, 1883, there has 
been organized: In Wisconsin, 22; in Minnesota, 7; in Dakota, 25; total, 54; 
making the number of boards organized and towns rated since the organization of 
the union—about two and one-half years—in Wisconsin, 73; in Minnesota, 59; in 
Dakota, 49; total, 181. 

In Iowa 165 tariffs are in force, forty-three of them having been established since 
September last. 

The Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska Association have secured the rating of 192 
towns, forty-six of which have been added since September, 1882 

Presid nt De Camp then introduced Prof. Dolbear, an eminent scientist : 

Prof. Dolbear said he was going to speak specially on the physical conditions 
which underlie the development of electricity always and everywhere. ‘To do this 
he would first call attention to what is generally called energy, by which he under- 
stood the ability of one body to move another. Wherever we have energy we must 
have two things—matter and motion. By matter, be it understood, was meant the 
elements ; by motion, the change in position of a body or the change in form of a 
body. Ifenergy is involved in matter when in motion, it follows that the energy 
involved must be in proportion to the motion. ‘The various kinds of motion are, 
first, rectilinear, a very unusual form of motion, scarcely ever occurring except for 
infinitesmal spaces by infinitesmal bodies. Besides this we may have cullinear, 
vibratory, vertical, spiral, and rotary. Each of these forms of motion is capable of 
being ee into some other form of motion. The smallest body, an atom, may 
have any of the motions of the largest. But the possible change in position for a 
molecule is, of course, very small. Just asa billiard ball is slightly compressed when 
brought in contact with another, so are the molecules in space compressed when 
they bump against one another, and cause a change in form. ‘The transformation 
of these molecules is the cause of what we know as heat, proceeding from vibratory 
motion. Having spoken of matter and motion, the speaker turned to another 
physical condition of things, of what we call ether. Between the earth and the sun 
is almost a vacuum, yet the rays of the sun are forced through to us. Ether is not 
matter, for it has no attracting power and is unaffected by gravitation. It appears 
to be absolutely unlimited. ‘The sun's rays require eight minutes to come through 
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it, though traveling something like some 16,000,000 miles a day, Ether, th 
not matter, is capable of motion, and therefore has energy. When an atom’ be 
an undulatory motion may be occasioned and this we know as light, Ethe — 
appearsto be omnipresent, continuous, not made of particles. EFlectricit rl thea 
erated wherever two dissimilar things come in contact, one becoming het 
electrified and the other negatively electrified, the effect lasting but a das. 
time. The ends of a body electrified attract each other, and if allowed to - my 
contact produce a continuous electrical current. Electricity is a transformation > 
the energy of heat, which is itself a transformation from vibratory atomic casi 4 
When we have the current of electricity we have the phenomenon of conductinn 
when it acts on ether the phenomenon we call electrical induction. Whenever 2 
wire is moved through an electric field one end will be made a Positive an 
other a negative co:dition of electricity, and we have evidence that the ph — 
constitution of the wire itself is changed. Thus we have matter in two di meal 
conditions. Electricity is developed by heat, by chemism, by magnetism by 
cular energy. , 

The speaker digressed to say that the belief that one person possessed more] 
tricity than another was erroneous. The condition from which springs elects 
in man is muscular contraction. Thus when one grasps the handle of an electri 
machine electricity is generated, but by this muscular pressure on the handle at 
from any other source. Every form of motion capable of being developed from 
tlectricity may be transformed into electricity. But while a body may retain heat a 
long time electricity is very transient. Hence we should not speak of the earth the 
clouds, or any other matter as electrified bodies. A popular error is that the clouds 
known as thunder-clouds possess more than transient electrification, If they were 
electrified they would be scattered at once. The electricity is not there but for a 
moment, and when it does appear it is transiently, and is instan ly converted into 
something else. Electricity in the clouds is occasioned by wind and by the large 
masses of vapor condensing. But that it might occasion cyclones, as recently ad- 
vanced , is impossible. It might accompany a cyclone, but only as an incident, 
Electricity is only one of a series of physical changes which are taking place con- 
tinually everywhere and always. When you have heat you don't have electricity: 
when you have electrictiy you don't have motion, and so on, one precluding e 
possibility of the presence of another. 

In response to a question by President De Camp, Prof. Dolbear said as elec. 
tricity was capable of transformation into heat more readily than to any other form 
it was necessary for electric lighting companies to take especial precautions against 
the production of heat and consequently conflagration through the shockof contact 
of the opposing yet attracted forces of the electrical current. Some years ago 
several fires occurred as the result of a contact of electrical currents, but few, if any 
lately, the electric companies striving for their own sakes to prevent any injurious 
effects. 

A member w -nted to know what the source of energy wasin cyclones. Another 
one requested the professor to explain his theory, if he didn't have a patent on it. 
Prof. Dolbear remarked that principles were not patented here, and said the sources 
of the destructive energy of cyclones were caused by the energy of winds and 
vapors, and vapors transforming to water giving out their latent energy. 
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Mr. Downing called the attention of Prof. Dolbear to a kind of lightning rod 
which runs the length of the gable of a house, rising in the air at each end, with no 
connection whatever with the ground, the idea being that the electricity is diffused 
through the air from the other end of the rod from which it strikes, and asked if he 
regarded such a rod as safe. 

T. H. Smith remarked that the rod is known as the Chambers’ rod, and has re- 
ceived endorsement from some insurance agents. It has had an extensive sale in 
some parts of the country. ° 

Prof. Dolbeer replied: ‘‘I wouldn't want such a rod as that on my house, It 
might work in a model with a small spark of electricity, but I should much doubtits 
efficacy to protect if struck by a bolt half a mile long. <A poorly constructed rod, 
even of the best kind, is worse than none.” 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

J. C. Griffiths, State Agent of the Home Insurance Company of New York, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Some Recommendations which the Future Suggests,"’ which is given 
here as follows : 


The object of such gatherings as the ‘‘ Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest,” is presumed to be for the purpose of discussing that which 
shall tend to correct evil practices in the business of fire underwriting. If we come 
here simply to be entertained by essays and papers which are pleasing to the ear, 
and fail to discuss and consider that which shall elevate, and place the business of 
underwriting upon a profitable basis, then indeed, is ‘‘ our labor in vain," and it 
were better we spared ourselves the trouble of coming, and our company the ex- 
penses of attending. We come together in conventions from all over the country, 
and, is it not true, discuss some fine hair-spun theory, and let the practical go. — 
what importance is the revolution of some piece of machinery, or the combustible 
qualities of some chemical, to the more vital question of rates, commissions, and 
proper practices, upon which our very existence depends ? It is like rea:ling a hun- 
gry man an essay upon the theory of digestion; he wants no theory bu: food, and 
when you have satisfied his hunger then he will be in good trim to digest your 
theory. So with the business of underwriting. We need some good plain, prac 
tical talk, and some good honest resolutions that will correct some of the evils which 
curse the business. This may seem plain talk before such a conventi n as this, but, 
gentlemen, I appeal to each one of you, and do I not echo the sentiment of your 
heart when I call for something to be done which shall stop this rate-cutting among 
agents, dishonesty among companies, as to their relationship to each other, anda 
more united effort on the part of the profession at large, to correct the many evil 
practices which prevail at this time ‘The question then is ; What recommendations 
does the future suggest, to bring the business up not only to a profitable basis, but 
to a more respectable one, for are we not ashamed of some of the means resort 
to, for the s :ke of procuring a few paltry premiums ? 

What does the future suggest, as to the companies, the course they should pur 
sue in bringing about this needed reform; for it must be said many of the existing 
evils can be traced home to their doors. If we have Jow rates and objectionable 
forms of policies, it is because the companies pass the risks. Very true, they may 
have been authorized by special agents on the ground, but these gentlemen are 
simply the mouth-pieces of their companies, and when you hear of a special agent 
who is authorizing business at any rate, and upon objectionable risks, you say at 
that company is very anxious to increase its receipts, and so they are, and here 1s 
one of the greatest curses of the business—‘‘ the greed for premiums. How it 
warps our judgment, and how apt we are to pass a risk at an inadequate rate, 
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wink at some serious defect when our better judgment says, decline. This greed 
for premiums also has its demoralizing effects upon the agents, for 7 cannot be 
ted to exercise greater care than the companies themselves, and if it demora- 
lizes the agent, what effect has it upon the assured ? Why, he thinks if the com- 
panies are so very anxious for my business, they can't find very much fault if I burn 
out, and if they refuse to pay, I can prove to an intelligent jury that I was urged 
very stron ly by the agent to take this amount upon my property. This may ac- 
count for the large number of losses you are called upon to pay, and does not the 
future suggest, that you rather push for proper practices and adequate rates, than 
engage in this wild scamper after receipts ? y 
fhe future suggests the organization of efficient State boards for every State, 
which should receive the support and help of every honest company. Each com- 
y should give the service of its special agent, for the purpose of organizing local 
Peards and rating towns in proportion to the amount of premiums received in that 
State. Iam fully aware that some companies do not look with favor upon State 
organizations. Why, is a mystery to me; for! do not know of any agency 
employed in the business which tends to correct so many of the evils which exist. 
Then aot recommend the employment of a competent underwriter for secretary 
who should devote his entire time to the work, and receive a salary commensurate 
with his ability and labor. ‘This secretary should go with all committees where 
work is to be done, attend to the printing and distribution of rate books among the 
companies and managers, visit local boards from time to time, and see that they are 
kept in good working order, and when unable to correct any evil, call upon the 
resident for assistance. In this way local boards would be kept efficient, and the 
nt would understand that the a mean business. How is it now, the 
work of sustaining and organizing local boards in every State is left for a few to do, 
and when anything goes wrong with a board at any point, the few engaged in the 
work have not the time to give it their attention, and the result is the board goes to 
ieces. Another reason why we should have a paid secretary, no person employed 
in special work by a company can give the secretaryship the necessary time and at- 
tention. After a board has once been organized and rate books distributed amongst 
the companies, they should examine them with the daily reports, for | am satisfied 
that many loyal companies pass many risks at less than tariff rates. Another evil 
which does discredit to the business, is some special agent of a company, visiting a 
town after it has been rated, and telling the local agent that the State board com- 
mittee rated this or that risk too high, and if he, the agent, can get a line on it at so 
much less, and the board will reduce the rate, he, the special agent, will be pleased 
to authorize it in his company. Iam satisfied some committees will make mistakes, 
and that the judgment of half a dozen men is not infallible, but I am very positive it 
is more to be relied upon than one man, Nothing so much tends to demoralize 
local boards. Next in equal importance to State boards, the future suggests a 
more general adoption of the ‘‘ Compact System,” not only for large cities but for 
congressional districts. I do not believe the workings of the ‘‘ Compact System,” 
has received half the praise it is entitled to, and if it was in more general use many 
evils would be remedied. 
The future suggests greatercare in the selection of agents. No business demands 
so general a knowledge as underwriting, and yet you would think some agents had 
been selected for knowing as little as possible. Agents are not sufficiently impressed 
with the responsibility of their position. What other business gives its agents a lot 
of blank contracts which they can fill up at their will and obligate you for $100 or 
$10,000, and takes so little care in the selection of good men? hat other busi- 
ness appoints its agent and pays him for his work, and when you need him most, 
find that he is the agent of the other fellow? Not only tells you so, but, in some 
cases advertise it, as is the fact with an agency in Wisconsin representing nineteen 
or twenty leading companies. ‘I hey advertise in the paper ‘‘We are the agents of the 
companies when procuring the risk, and the agent of the assured when he hasa loss,” 
Atthe very time when you need his assistance in ferreting out fraud and over-valua- 
tion, you find him working in the interest of the man who, perchance, is trying to 
defraud you. The future also suggests less compromising with defaulting agents. 
How are you going to bring the business up to the level of a profession and com- 
promise with theft ? Would you not be doing more for yourself in the way of a 
warning to the rest of your agents if you would make an example of such cases and 
send them to State prison, where they rightfully belong? But you say, we would 
lose our balance if we did this. Yes, but it might be the means of saving you a 
greater loss in the future, and by your act, you would certainly command the re- 
spect of the business world as well as that of the respectable agents. Is it not true 
we are all a little too selfish, and do we not lose sight of the general good in the 
promotion of our own interests? The future suggests more time in the settlement 
of losses and less prepayment of claims. How we hurry through an adjustment, 
and agree upon values as though we were possessed with a knowledge divine. An 
honest claimant will not object to the closest scrutiny as to the cause ot fire and 
value of property destroyed, a dishonest one is not entitled to any consideration. 
Then, I would urge less prepayment of losses where cause of fire cannot be clearly 
shown. We are all too ready with our checks. Sixty days may bring to light 
many things of which we were ignorant at time of adjustment. 
Finally, the future suggests more harmony among the companies and those en- 
ed in the business of underwriting. If we ever make our business profitable it 
ill be because we are all united. No business has men of greater energy and 
force of character. No business has within itself more elements of self-control, and 
some persons will say controls itself so little. The evils of which we complain are 
our own offspring, and if we fail to correct them we have no right to sympathy. 
Butsome gentlemen will say, you have not touched upon the most important sub- 
ject of all, to wit: ‘‘ the commission question.” It will be a great satisfaction to all 
engaged in the business when some solution of this vexed question is arrived at. 
The only thing to be hoped for is an agreement among the companies of what they 
pay, and when that is had, honestly live up to it. 
‘ In conclusion, gentlemen, honesty towards each other is the keystone to our suc- 
cess, Let us then unite under one common banner, put away petty jealousy, and 
endeavor to correct some of the evils, which, if permitted to exist, will bring some 
of the companies to dishonor and shame, and our business will be a fit illustration 
of the ‘survival of the fittest.” 
The address of W. P. Harford on ‘‘ Field Supervision,"” was omitted on account 


of his absence. 

C. K. Drew, State Agent for the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, read a paper on the Management of Companies} from the Local Agent's 
Standpoint. We produce a liberal portion of his address : 

Coming now to some of the practical points upon which local agents criticize the 
Management of companies, I mention first, that of correspondence. Managers 
have learned long since that a soft answer turneth away wrath: that tafty is not 
Only inexpensive but profitable. So it has come to pass that in this direction the 

agent has little ground for complaint. When his negligence of duty and dis- 
nce of orders invite and merit hot words of rebuke and disapprobation, he is 





generously dismissed with well-rounded phrases of forgiveness, but with an injunc- 
tion to sin no more. 

Ot course there are exceptions to this rule as to all others. There are m ers 
who write letters inviting their local agents to accomplish impossibilities, and then 
scold because of failure. There are officers of companies densely ignorant of the 
surroundings of a local agent, and who have not the most remote idea of the toil, 
anxiety and perplexities incident to his calling. Father Tom, of Hibernian mem- 
ory, who went to Rome to take ‘‘ pot-luck with the Pope,”” and who—according to 
the story—made an Irish whiskey punch for his reverence, was told by the Pope 
that there were six senses instead of five, as Father Tom had been previous! 
taught, and that the sixth sense was ‘‘ the sense of the church !"’ So it may be said, 
for the benefit of managers, that in this matter of correspondence with agents, there 
is a sixth sense—the power to ‘‘ put po in his place ’’—to show the 1 agent 
that you appreciate the difficulties of the situation, and realize that the executin 
hand is worthy of honor as the designing head. In a word, to introduce into busi- 
ness the golden rule—one of the rules—by the way, that works both ways. Certain 
is it that managers indulging in sharp and fault-finding letters to their agents will 
reap a harvest of distrust, and finally alienate those upon whose exertions the com- 
pany must rely for success. The short-comings of the local agent are so manifest 
and so provokingly repeated, that itis difficult to refrain from writing such delinqu- 
ents sharp letters. That is the easy thing to do—the more difficult task is to write 
such a letter as will secure future p Be mt and lasting respect. 

The management of companies in regard to fire losses is often a matter of criti- 
cism by the local agent. Outside of the cities, fires are comparatively infrequent. 
When a loss occurs the agent invests the event with an importance not shared by 
the management. He becomes impatient if the adjuster is not upon the ground by 
the first train, forgetting that in this era of fire the adjusters are overworked, and 
that losses must wait theirturn. I am. sorry to say that in many cases, after the 
adjuster has arrived, and an issue has arisen between the company and the assured, 
he arrays himself against the interests of his employers, sharing the prejudice of the 
claimant against them. In the matter of losses the management of companies, 
from the standpoint of some agents, is radically defective. tthe swiftest wheels that 
ever revolved beneath a flying express train would not bring the adjuster with suffi- 
cient speed to the scene of the loss. Some agents want all losses paid in full and 
by telegraph. Better still, they would prefer to deposit with each customer the 
amount of his policy, and in case of loss the assured could appropriate the amount 
‘and no questions asked."’ Managers have deferred somewhat to this mild insanit 
epidemic among agents, and the deference has lost them many a dollar, and will 
cost them thousands more in the days to come. The local agent might well demand 
of his company a more careful adjustment of losses, no payment before sixty days, 
and the immediate adoption of that old tna rule that insurers of merchandise, 
remote from the agency, will receive in case of loss, seventy-five ‘per cent of the 
ascertained value. 

On the other hand there are cases where the management may properly be 
censured; when the adjuster is permitted, perhaps instructed, to adjust losses with 
a view to salvage, and nothing else. There are such men. Adjusters who do 
not adjust—but bull-doze; who pronounce all losses fraudulent until they are 

roved honest, and all claimants incendiaries until they have proved an alibi. 

heir pathway among agencies where losses have occurred, is as marked as the 
course of a prairie fire, and the result is about the same. They leave dissatisfied 
patrons, demoralized agents, and a ruined business. A far more profitable ser- 
vant for the manager, is that adjuster who takes up each loss with a determined 
purpose to deal oe | and equitably with the assured, and who will not profit by 
an advantage gained at the expense of honor. 

The companies were formerly amenable to the adverse criticism of local agents 
because they did not observe good faith with one another. It was, at one time, 
doubtful whether certain companies would or would not enforce discipline against 
violators of local tariffs; or rather, it was certain they would not. Renee wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, while maintenance or rates became impossible. But this 
winter of our discontent has given way to the summer, not of prosperity, but of 
restored confidence. The companies have learned wisdom in the school of ad- 
versity. ‘Lhe ills we have and the ills which may overtake us with to-morrow's 
sun, are the bands which bind the Union together and which alone can hold it. 

We believe there is a more perfect confidence between the agents and their 
managers at this time than ever before. The considerate local agent must cer- 
tainly sympathize with the officers of the companies, struggling against a tide of 
misfortunes, in the shape of losses, and almost helpless in their endeavors to secure 
for their stockholders a fair return for their investments, It is no time for senseless 
criticism, but rather a time for earnest endeavor to correct evils, and advance the 
best interest of the business. In this effort, managers and local agents may well 
join hands, for it will — the united strength and influence of both to accom- 
plish so desirable a result. 


At this point a committee, previously appointed for the purpose, reported a fitting 
memorial to the memory of Prof. Thomas W. Tobin, whose lecture before the 
Association Jast year was one of the brightest features of the proceedings, and which 
will be long remembered by those who heard it. 

A discussion on over-insurance and how it shall be prevented, followed. This 
discussion, which consisted of only three or four five-minute speeches, was opened 
by J. B. Bennett, who rather surprised the prophets of the old school by saying that 
while he did not believe in tempting the owner to the destruction of his own prop- 
erty, he believed that the public were more honest than the fraternity gave credit 
for, and that the danger from moral hazard was largely over-estimated. He had 
got to that point where he believed ‘‘ Whatever is, is right."" That even crime was 
right, urging humanity on as it did towards greater thoughtfulness. The vast mass 
of mankind were honest ; for himself he would deal with the majority, treat all men 
as honest, and see if a small minority could injure him. 

He was answered by Judge Eugene Cary, who said that in his opinion the less 
said in advocacy of over-insurance the better. He, too, believed that the majority 
of mankind were honest, but honest men should be dealt with honestly, and over- 
insurance merely robbed the assured of so much premium. Honest men under 
great temptation became careless and even unconsciously dishonest, while over- 
insurance made the public slow in the means of protecting themselves against fire, 

C. K. Drew agreed with the last speaker. A man when asked the value of his 
house was apt to state it, including the expense of sidewalks, fences, .shrubbery, 
sheds and what not, and was frequently much surprised to find that his house could 
be replaced for less than it cost him. This, too, even though he was as honest as-as 
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—well as an insurance adjuster. He believed for his part in an insertion into al] 
insurance policies of a clause limiting the liability to three-fourths of the actual loss, 

Cyrus K. Drew, of Evansville, Ind., State agent of the Connecticut Fire Insur- 
ance Company, was elected President of the Association for the ensuing year, 
T. J, Zollars, general adjuster, of the City of London Fire, of Ottumwa, Ia., was 
elected Vice-President; and J. C. Griffiths, State agent of the Home Insurance 
Company, Madison, Wis., was elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

Each responded in a few appropriate words to his election. 

The Execative Committee appointed was as follows: T.H. Smith, Illinois; 
Milton Welsh, Missouri; M. E. Lawrence, Indiana; J. H. Warner, Wisconsin; 
T. C. Parsons, Ohio; W. A. Courmany, Kansas; J. H. Caswell, Minnesota; 
J. G. Finnie, Kentucky; H.C. Stuart, Nebraska; L. H. Fox, Michigan; M. J. 
Burns, Iowa. At Large: J. M. De Camp, C, E. Bliven, H. H. Hobbs, C. W. 
Potter and F. W. Little. 

After a vote of thanks to the retiring president and secretary, Professor Dolbear 
and the members of the press and proprietors of the Grand Pacific, the Association 
adjourned. 





An Example of Assessment Insurance. 


E.woop H. Prxtey, living at 302 Vermont street, Buffalo, was until 
recently a firm believer in the efficacy of assessment insurance, but, hav- 
ing had his eyes opened lately by a little personal experience, avows that 
in the future he will have nothing to do with life or accident assessment 
companies and will advise his friends to do likewise. It seems that 
about eighteen months ago Mr. Pixley took a life and accident policy with 
the Masonic Guild and Mutual Benefit Association (Co-operative), room 
65, Astor House, New York. The policy was for $2000 in case of death, 
and $10 weekly indemnity for disability caused by accident. After hav- 
ing paid about $50 to the Association for assessments, on February 24 
last, he was seriously injured by an acciden! while attending to his duties 
as anengineer. Having his physician’s certificate showing that he was 
totally disabilitated for three weeks, Pixley, after his recovery, made out 
his claim for $30 and forwarded it to the home office of the Association 
through its local agent, J. M. Robinson, 822 Main street, Buffalo. After 
waiting about three months he received, one day last week, the following 
letter : 


Room 65, Astor House, BRoApWay, 


MAsonic GuILD AND MuTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 
New York, August 15, 1883. 


7o Etwoop H. PIx.ey: 


Dear Sir :—I have this day sent to J. M. Robinson, 822 Main street, 
your city, the amount and receipts covering your Accidental claim against 
the Association. By calling upon him I have no doubt you will effecta 
settlement. 

I regret that the amount is not greater than it is, but as only 32 mem- 
bers paid their assessments on Accidental acct., you see that there was 
not much to divide among five claimants. The 17th assessment netted 
$32.00, from which deduct $1.75 for expenses, left to be divided $30.25, 
as follows : 





Claim. at Per ct. 

mg PE eine AarouicceretiossseessaterinseretTrers $35.00 $3.85 
PEs nenteceddaveverscesesesecésesevsnexuss 90.00 9.90 
Bowed B. Pinkey..cccsvcccccccesscccccccccccecvcscese 30.00 .30 
i  ddicbenteCacon Qbecnisionsrreisawsanen® 80.00 9 
NG coc vscnetviunbeiyeesersereesensenes 40.00 440 
$30.25 


You will see by the receipts that I have returned to you the amount of the 
16th and 17th assessments, because of the difficulty of adjustment—hence 
you are credited with $5.30, and you are clear from the books to date, in- 
cluding the payment of the 18th assessment of accident 

The refusal to pay accident assessments does not impair the interest 
or the membership of the life part, for while the Accidental has dwindled 
down from 300 to 32, the Life has increased to over 1500 certificates issued. 

Please accept our kind regard, and | remain, yours truly, 

F, L. StowEL, Secretary. 





It is needless to say that Pixley’s disgust knew no bounds when he re- 
ceived this epistle. We trust that his experience will do others good, 
$3.30 paid back for $50 paid in premiums is rather poor insurance. 





—Wnm. A. Noyes, of St. Louis, was in Chicago last week, and reports 
the placisg of about thirty new agencies and a handsome increase in pre- 
miums for the Mercantile Fire and. Marine and the American of Boston, 
for which companies he is doing special agency work, 














MERE MENTION, 





—J.G. Proud,a prominent fire underwriter of Baltimore, died last 
week, aged 69 years. 

—The Birmingham Fire Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, has entered 
Chicago, appointing Adolph Loeb as agent. 

—E. E. Ryan & Co., of Chicago, have adopted the name of Kennedy & 
de Roode. The change is merely one of title. 

—Frederick Goule, the secretary of the Aurora Fire and Marine Insuyr 
ance Company of Cincinnati, died August 23, at the age of 67 years, 


—The Hibernia of New Orleans, has entered the State of Minnesota for 
business. Marvin Bros., as agents, wiil introduce the company to the 
people of St. Paul. 

—The firm of Moss & Williams, St P.ul, having retired from the 
agency business, the agency of the Mechanics and Traders of New York 
has been transferred to James C. Stout. 


—The Chicago office of THE SpecTaTorR begs leave to acknowledge the 
receipt of a beautiful lithograph of the new Chicago Board of Trade 
Building, with the compliments of the Traders Insurance Company, 


—The Buffalo Board of Fire Underwriters held their annual pow-wow 
at Niagara, Ont., on August 28. They were joined in their festivities by 
a number of Rochester underwriters, including Messrs. McLean, Wilson, 
Levet, Johnston, Duemplemann, Wollf, Barlow and Bier. Arrived at 
Niagara some of the brethren betook themselves to fishing, others to bow. 
ling and still others made a visit to Fort Niagara. Dinner was announced 
at three o’clock. On each plate was found a burlesque bill of fair filled 
with personalities and puns on the men of rates, and which only want of 
space prevents us from printing here. George A. Stringer presided as 
Toast Master, and the toasts were responded to by President McLean of 
the Rochester Board, and President Armstrong of the Buffalo Board, 
Henry T. Smith and William K. Barlow. 


—George K. Anderson, of Titusville, Pa., has enjoyed the distinction 
of being the heaviest insured man in this country, having an aggregate in- 
surance on his life of $350,000. But Mr. Anderson has lost his prestige 
in this respect for Hamilton Disston, of Philadelphia, now carries more 
life insurance than any man. His insurance has recently been increased 
to $400,000. Of this amount $380,000 has been placed through the ex- 
ertions of Archibald C. Haynes, the energetic Maryland State agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and all this within the past three years. 
Mr. Disston is one of Philadelphia’s most successful business men, 
notably so, and he probably considers this taking of $400,000 life insur. 
ance one of the best investments he has ever made—a security which is 
free from fluctuation altogether and readily available for collateral pur- 
poses. His action speaks for itself. 

—At a meeting of the citizens of Savannah, held August 28, the fol- 
lowing memorial to the General Assembly of the State of Georgia was 
presented and unanimously adopted: ‘* Your memorialists respectfully 
and earnestly appeal to you to repeal the law requiring assurance com- 
panies incorporated by other States to deposit with the treasurer of this 
State bonds to the amount of $25,000 as the condition upon which they 
are permitted to transact business in this State. The constitution of the 
State makes ample provision for the security of policyholders, and the 
additional exaction of the statute is unnecessary for the protection 
of the people. It has prevented a large number of solvent 
companies from engaging in business within our State limits. It has thus, 
by limiting the number of companies doing business in the State and in- 
creasing and concentrating the risks they take, rendered less safe and re- 
liable the security we seek in insurance policies. It has caused a mon- 
opoly which imposes on us arbitrary and unjust exactions, both as to the 
rate of our premiums for insurance and the terms of insurance, and places 
us at the mercy of those who ean, under the existing law, have no compe- 
tition. Your memorialists are at present suffering from increased rates 
and new conditions required of us, which seriously affect our business in- 
terests. The terms of insurance of cotton, the most important article of 
commerce in our State, must affect the facility of handling it, and the 
extra charges and burdens which are imposed on its handling by the in- 
surance companies are at last a tax upon the farmers of the country. 
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Give us free trade and no monopoly in insurance business, with no exac- 
tion or restriction except those imposed by our State constitution, and we 
think we shall, in the free competition of solvent companies, have a 
guarantee against injustice in rates and terms. While we, your memor- 
ialists, are now feeling keenly, and perhaps first the evil effects of the 
course of insurance companies, the rates applied to us by them affect 
alike all the people of the State who are in trade and all the producers in 
the State, and the remedy we suggest will be of general benefit to all.” 


—A despatch from Charleston, S. C., says that the new tarift will have 
the effect of reducing rates of insurance on dwellings and general mer- 
chandise. The rate of insurance on cotton stored on wharves has been 
increased from two to two and one-half per cent, and the rate on cotton 
stored in the presses has been raised to one and three-quarters per cent, 
with additions for deficiencies, which will make the rate in Charleston 
amount, in some instances, to four and one-half per cent. For the past 
two or three years the rates of insurance on cotton on wharves has been 
two per cent, and all policies issued during the past week have been writ- 
ten at two and one-half per cent. Before the war the rates on cotton on 
wharves were from one and one-half to two and one-half per cent free of 
the average clause now inserted in the policies. The prospective increase 
of rates is attributed to recent heavy losses of over $1,000,000 on cotton 
fires. The receipts of all the insurance companies doing business in 
Charleston from all sources aggregate about $270,000 per annum, of 
which from $40,000 to $50,000 is derived from insurance on cotton. At 
this rate, it is claimed, it will take the insurance companies twenty years 
or more to recover the losses of the last three or four years, without 
counting the risk of another fire. 


—W. W. Boyington is the architect of the new palatial residence to be 
erected on the west side of Ashland avenue, between Monroe and 
Adams streets, for ex-Alderman C. H. Case, of Chicago, Manager of the 
Northwestern department of the Royal and London and Lancashire Insur- 
ance Companies, It will be built in modern gothic style, three stories 
and basement, and will cover 48x68 feet of ground. The basement will 
be in granite and the substructure either in granite or brown stone. The 





elevation will be ornately designed with a projecting tower at the north- 
east corner, rising fifty-six feet above grade. The roof wil! reach the same 
altitude in a single pitch from the eaves. The main entrance will be orna- 
mented with polished granite columns and will have a projecting bay 
twelve feet in width. The windows will be plate-glass with arched-heads 
and stained glass transoms. From this will be entered a central hall ten 
feet wide, to the left of which will be a reception room 13x20 feet, and on 
the right a grand parlor 16x33 feet. Back of the reception room will be a 
library with circular bay light, and a sewing room. Beyond these will be 
a dining-room 15x33 feet, to the right of which will be a very complete 
system of rooms for the culinary department. An elaborately carved 
staircase will ascend at a right angle with the entrance hall, in rear of the 
parlor. On the second floor will be four sleeping apartments and two 
servant’s bed rooms, linen rooms, lavatory, etc. On the rear of the lot 
will be a two-story barn, with four stalls and carriage room, etc. The 
cost of the improvements will be $42,000. 

—M. Pasteur, who has been authorized by France to send a cholera 
scientific mission to Egpyt, says he urged the sending out of this mission 
on account of the great progress that science has made since the last 
cholera epidemic respecting transmissible diseases. Every one of those 
diseases that have been the subject of a thorough investigation has led 
biologists to the conclusion that they were caused by the development in 
the body of man or the animal of a microscopic animal, causing therein dis- 
turbances frequently fatal. All the symptoms of the disease, all the 
causes of death, are directly under the influence of the physiological pro- 
perties of the microbes. What is needed at present to meet the require 
ments of science is to ascertain the primary causes of the scourge. The 
present state of our knowledge indicates that we should direct all our at- 
tention to the possible existence in the blood, or in such or such an 
organ, of an infinitesimally small being whose nature and properties would 
in all likelihood account for all the peculiarities of cholera both as re- 
gards its morbid symptoms and the mode of its propagation. The exist- 
ence of that microbe once ascertained would speedily settle the question as 
to the measures to be taken to check the spread of the disease, and 
might possibly suggest new therapeutic means to cure it. 








NOW READY. 


The Insurance Year Book for 1883-84. 





The Eleventh Annual Edition of the InsuRANCE YEAR Book was issued June 20, by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 
This is the only Insurance Handbook that is published annually, giving in condensed and permanent form for preservation and ready reference 
the comparative statistics of the business transacted each year by Insurance Companies of all kinds, both in this country, Europe and the British 


Provinces. 
and Fifty Fire and Marine Companies, an 


The volume for the present year contans Comparative Statistics for four years of over Four Hundred 
Upwards of Fifty Life Companies. 


These statistics are more complete than ever, and as they are especially furnished us for publication in THE YEAR Book by the officers of the 


companies, their correctness can be relied upon. 


No other publication in the country attempts to present the transactions from year to year of such 


an array of companies, the list including all that are entitled to be ranked as competitors for the business of Insurance. 
SPECIAL and ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. —In addition to the Insurance Statistics, THz YEAR Book contains many- 


other teatures of importance to all engaged in the business of Insurance. 


Among these are 


A CAREFUL SUMMARY OF THE STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES, setting forth concisely what is required of other State and 


foreign companies in each State of the Union and the Territories. 


This compilation will include an abundance of information not heretofore pub- 


lished, and, having been revised by the supervising officers of the different States, may be depended upon as being correct in every material respect. 
A FuLt DEscrRIPTION OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES will be included, showing precisely the means available throughout 


the entire country for extinguishing fires. 


This information has been obtained especially for THE YEAR Book at much expense, and is more com- 


plete than any statistics of the kind heretofore published. Every place having a population of two thousand has been communicated with, and the 
Statistics giv : : are from official sources. This compilation is of the greatest value to underwriters, as showing the character of the buildings of the 


different cities and villages, and the means at hand for preventing their destruction by fire. 
A Dicest or INsuRANCE Decisions rendered during the past year by the higher Courts of the several States and the United States, will be found 


valuable, as expounding the law of Insurance. 
ever, all the material points. 


These decisions are derived from official sources, and are given in condensed form, retaining, how 


A vast amount of miscellaneous information relative to Insurance will also be given, of a nature that all persons identified with the business 
should be familiar with. A carefully compiled List oF LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, in the principal towns and cities, will contribute to add to 


the value of the publication, 


Tue YEAR Book long since became an indispensable book of reference for the Insurance protession, and each year of its compilation has added 


toits value and importance. 


song! amount of Insurance information that has ever been gathered together before in one volume. 


Unusual care has been taken in the preparation of the edition for 1883-84, and it will be found to contain a much 


Fully appreciating the favor with which THe 


EAR Book has been received in-the past, and grateful for the patronage bestowed upon it, we have endeavored each year to make it better than its 


predecessor, and to deserve the continued favors of the Insurance profession. 
It is furnished at the low price of Iwo Dollars per Copy, and sent to any 


substantial board covers, uniform with the previous editions. 
address, pre-paid, on receipt of price. Address 


It is printed from clear, legible type, upon fine white paper, bound in 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


Publishers 
No. I6 Dey Street, New York. 


and Printers, 
OFFICES: 


No. 159 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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GENERAL ADJUSTING, 28 YEARS IN FIELD, 
HENRY HOLLAND, ST. LOUIS, MO., 223 
e OhveSt. Four Years’ Resume, 406 Adjustments, 76 Companies, 750 Policies, 
$1,498,019 Insured. Average Salvage, 62.45 per cent. Prompt and thorough attention given 
te Losses in Western and Southern States. 


PROMINENT AGENTS. 





OFFICE DESKS, 100 STYLES 


Of best kiln-dried lumber. We claim great superiority. Our Desks 
are of improved design and reduced in price. Library Tables. Bank 
fitting a specialty. 

A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





ATTNALL PAULDING, DISTRICT MANAGER 


Fire Insurance Association, (Limited) of London, for Pennsylvania, Maryland Dela. 
waa. i + ag of Columbia, and Southern and Western New Jersey, 330 Walnut Street, 
iladelphia. 








AGENCY WANTS. 








Chicago, IIIs. 
ITCHELL, WATSON & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 


168 La Salle Street. We make a specialty cf placing surplus lines on Special 
Hasards and other property for insurance agents. Correspondence solicited with reliable 
parties. References: Commercial National Bank, Chicago, and C. R. Hopkins, general 
agent Allemania Ins. Co. of Pittsburgh, at Chicago, References required. 





O LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


The Umion Central Life Insurance Company is prepared to largely increase its 
active agency force, and efficient men will find it to their interest to apply to the Union 
Centrai. Its interest receipts during 1879 exceeded all death claims, matured endowments 
taxes and commissions paid to agents. The life rate endowment plan a specialty. Policies 
incontestable and non-forfeitable withont surrender. The insurance laws of Ohio ace the 
most stringent of any in the Union for the protection of policyholders. 

Address, stating past record and references, JOHN M. PATTISON, 
Vice-President, Cincinnati, O. 





To Life Insurance Agents in all 
parts of the United States, (North): 
If you have taken one hundred thous- 
and dollars of new Life Insurance the 
past year, and are a man of good moral 
character, write to 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Superintendent, Chicago, Ill., 


and see what the 


Home Lire InsuRANCE Co. 
of NEW YORK has to offer. 





Confidential and Important Notice. 





Life Insurance Agents, General, Special, Local, in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota or Nebraska, are invited by one 
of the oldest and best Eastern Companies (and the best of all, for the 


agent) to address at once 
P. O. Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


State experience if any. Do not delay, as territory is being rapidly 
taken by good agents, who are now making money faster than ever before, 


or than they can with any other Company. 








DOLPH LOEB, INSURANCE AGENCY, 170 La 

Salle Street, Chicago. North German Fire Insurance Co., of Hamburg ; Standard 

Fire Office, (Limited,) of London ; Pennsyivamia Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh ; Lloyd's 
Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York. 
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Doty: D B. HILT, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT 
and Adjuster, 114 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, represents Farragut Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York ; Exchange Fire Insurance Company, of New York, Good opening 
in Agency for other leading companies. 





HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 


Broker, 138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire, of Man- 
chester, N. H.; Transatlantic, of Germany; Jefferson, of New York; First National, of 
Massachusetts ; Ohio, of Dayton, O. Special attention given to placing Surplus lines, 





a 


HOMAS L. ALFRIEND, FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE 


Insurance Agent, representing first-class companies only, Richmond, Va. 





ILLIAM A. NOYES & CO., HULL, FIRE AND 


Marine Insurance, 223 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





ESTABLISHED 1868. 


M. BEARDSLEY & CO., GENERAL. INSURANCE 


e Agents, 166 La Sallestreet, Chicago, Ill. Ample facilities for placing large lines 
Correspondence from reliable Agents solicited. Refer by permission to E. F C. Klokke 
County Clerk, Chicago ; Col. Jos. Moore, Insurance Agent, indianapolis, Ind, 


= 


F, FOX, ADJUSTER, OFFICE, 153 LA SALLE 


e Street, Chicago. Fifteen years experience, Business solicited, 








RAWFORD, CRAIG & CO., INSURANCE, 170 


La Salle street, Chicago. Reterences: Preston, Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago, 
Commercial National Bank, Detroit, Mich ; First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wholesale Houses, Elevators, Packing Houses, Lumber, Steam Saw Mills, and other 
Manufacturing Establishments a Specialty. Correspondence Solicited. 





* J. TEMPLE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENT. 


Office: 155 Broadway, N. Y. 





NO. C. WHITNER & CO., ATLANTA, GA., MAN- 


ages The Merchant’s Insurance Company of Newark. 





W. BARRETT, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 172 

e La Salle Street, Chicago. Continental Ins. Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins. Co., New- 

ark; Vir, <n Fire and Marine es Co.; Newark Fire Ins. Co., Newark. Representing Five 
Million Dollars. 





HOMAS & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 142 


La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing Firemans Fund of California, Union of 
California, Home Mutual Fire of California. 





NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents, 150 Broadway, N. Y. Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents. 
E. C, ANDERSON. Geo. A. STANTON. 


————e 
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EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE, 151 

La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. American Ins. Co., Newark; Firemen’s Ins. Co. 

Newark ; Exchange Fire Ins. Co., New York ; Sterling Fire Ins.Co., New York; Germania 
Ins. Co., Newark. 


HOMAS S. CHARD, GENERAL AGENT, Nos. 


157 and 159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., of California 
and Union, of California. : 
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